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I 


WORK of art that is genuinely felt carries with it an 

A unexpected aura of familiarity. The work may be 

quite strange, and yet if one “gets it” at all the experi- 

ence is one of joyous recognition as well as surprise. It is as if a 

turn in an oft traveled road were for the first time really looked 
at and seen. 

This effect is little short of miraculous. For art springs out of 
a union of the inscrutable and the inarticulate, of objects which 
in and of themselves are without meaning and feelings which in 
and of themselves lack voice. Until the luminous moment ar- 
rives, things are opaque and experience is undisclosed. The 
transformation which art effects is therefore profound. It is not 
merely that the art-thing becomes translucent; it also “speaks.” 
It is not merely that experience becomes expressive; it also 
“takes on” texture and form. There is, as it were, a radical 
interchange of those traits which ordinarily are thought to be- 
long separately and inviolably to objects and to selves. In short, 
there is “communication,” in the root sense of the term. 

If theory is to be grounded in fact, it is difficult to see how 
aesthetic experience is to be explained or even meaningfully con- 
ceived without taking this occurrence into account. Art does 
seem to involve communication, even if only to the extent that 
it is accompanied by the feeling that communication is taking 
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place. This “‘illusion,’’ if such it be, is not confined to moments 
of aesthetic illumination. It appears, for instance, in the artist 
at work. There is something about his attitude which can only 
be described as a certain extraordinary openness, a direct thrust 
of purpose and feeling into material processes and things and, 
through these, into the experience of other people. Even though 
there be no overt intention to communicate, the work of the 
artist is outwardly directed, both with respect to the meanings 
which the artist is incorporating into his medium and with 
reference to a response from others that is either expected or 
implied. 

An attitude of receptiveness, in turn, pervades the approach 
to art, the active and purposeful search for what art can give. 
Actually this may amount to little more than an air of unpre- 
meditated expectancy: one waits for something to come within 
range which has not been there before. The feeling is nonethe- 
less vivid and genuine. Without it and the opportunity for the 
intelligent guidance of appreciation which it affords the recap- 
ture of the beauty that has come and gone would remain alto- 
gether a matter of chance. 

When one scrutinizes these facts, however, in an endeavor to 
say what it is that is communicated and how the communica- 
tion takes place, an explanation is not easy to formulate. Cer- 
tainly the task is not so simple as a person who examined the 
solutions which aesthetic theories usually propound might sup- 
pose. By and large, the philosopher has allowed himself to be 
satisfied with the superficial guess, where he has not actually 
dismissed the matter as altogether irrelevant. Even Tolstoy, 
who took the problem really to heart, was content to build a 
theory of communication upon the hypothesis of a certain ‘‘in- 
fectious” power in art by means of which feeling mysteriously 
spread as a contagion among groups of spectators en masse. 

The failure of most writers on aesthetics to penetrate deeply 
into the nature of aesthetic communication is, I believe, not dif- 
ficult to explain. In approaching art it has been only natural for 
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the philosopher to resort to a method by which something could 
be extracted from art upon which the customary tools of dia- 
lectical analysis might effectively operate. It seemed to him 
quite valid to reduce the material of art, wherever possible, to 
propositions or to patterns, that is to say, to formal entities ob- 
jectively independent by definition of any concrete communica- 
tive entanglements. The stuff of art became “‘objectified pleas- 
ure” or “true proportion” or “significant form” or “abiding 
idea” or “eternal beauty,” each term conceived as denoting a 
principle or essence capable of constituting works of art in its 
own right. Whatever “saving of appearances” this method then 
involved could always be effected by evoking “‘intuition” as a 
mediating principle between essences and facts.’ 

On this basis the problem of communication in art seemed to 
solve itself automatically in either of two ways. According to 
one alternative, art involves the clear and precise transference 
of some specific message or point of view from the mind of the 
artist to that of his audience. Art, in other words, is propa- 
ganda;? its function is to convey to others the beliefs, the values 
and the Weltanschauung of the artist and the social group to 
which he belongs. 

The alternate theory denies that communication in this sense 
ever enters into art. While intellectual or emotional content 
may intrude itself into the appreciative experience, to take cog- 
nizance of such material is incompatible with an enjoyment that 
is genuinely aesthetic. The work of art itself exists in complete 
independence of content of this sort. If there are communicable 

? Ethical considerations also helped to dictate this choice of techniques. Plato, e.g., 
fully sensed the communicative power of art; his search for a definition of beauty that 
was free of all entanglement in actual art phenomena was to a large extent motivated 
by a vivid conviction of the social impulsions of ‘‘bad’’ art. This point, however, will 
not concern us in the present article. 


2 The writer uses the term “propaganda” in this connection for want of a better one 
and without any invidious intention. The term has the advantage that it accurately 
suggests the meaning which the theory gives to the term “‘subject matter,” i.e., aesthetic 
material in the form of propositions suitable for hortatory or argumentative discourse. 
This point is developed in Part ITI of the article. 
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elements in art at all, they are the formal pattern of the work of 
art itself and its sensuous surface; these, and these alone, are 
mutually shared by the artist and the lover of art. 

At this point a word of explanation is in order. The propa- 
ganda and the formal theories of art are not usually considered 
alternative explanations of the communicative aspect of art. 
The formalist, in particular, likes to think that by defining art 
as form he disposes of the problem altogether. Nothing passes 
between the artist and the spectator to which the term “com- 
munication” may in any strictness be applied. The artist, on his 
side, merely apprehends certain patterns in the world of being, 
which when reproduced on canvas or in score are in turn per- 
ceived by the spectator as he takes in the resulting work of art. 
There is no more actual communication in the case than would 
obtain between two successive passers-by who happened to ob- 
serve the same tree. 

I suggest, however, that the formal view of art does in fact 
imply a theory of the nature of communication in art. The 
formalist in effect comes to regard form as a kind of communi- 
cable substance, equivalent dialectically to the subject matter 
which the propaganda theory postulates as the essential content 
of art. That there are differences between the two positions goes 
without saying; but these differences give up their apparently 
decisive cast when examined in the light of the theory of com- 
munication which alike underlies the views of both schools. 

If this view be correct, it at once follows that no fundamental 
opposition exists between the formal and the propaganda 
theories of art with reference to the way in which each explains 
the phenomena of aesthetic communication, or in fact with re- 
gard to the way in which each conceives the nature of art. With 
both, the central aesthetic principle is the existence of an ‘“‘ob- 
jective” and “official” content for art which remains what it is 
no matter how many minds it may happen to traverse. Whether 
this content be “subject matter” or “form,” it is in and of itself 
definitive of art, and in and of itself capable of becoming public, 
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that is to say, capable of being presented in art without becom- 
ing involved in whatever is individual and private in the artist’s 
experience and, likewise, capable of being apprehended by the 
spectator in a state of immediate, open, and essentially passive 
awareness. Both theories, in short, are “doctrinal” theories of 
art, locating the being of art in “‘identities’”’ which pass from 
mind to mind without change and with full access of authorita- 
tive power. 

With either school, this content is external to, and independ- 
ent of, the personal histories of individuals, whether artist or 
appreciator. The formalist separates the motives which initiate 
aesthetic activity from the actual experiences in which art is 
made or enjoyed; and the propaganda theory of art is no less 
rigorous in its exclusion of these interests from the creative and 
appreciative processes. A different list of concrete interests may 
indeed be given and their locus found, not in the universal needs 
of all men, but in the militant purposes of a given social class. 
But the motives which elicit art productivity are still thought 
of as originating, and continuing to remain, outside of art ac- 
tivity; they are nothing more than the occasions which induce 
the artist to put himself personally at the disposal of official art 
material; they lead to art only when they are thus brought to 
bear upon the authorized content of art. 

The artist’s sole function, therefore, as an artist, is the skilful 
presentation of right doctrine or approved form in a medium 
chosen for him by the accidents of tradition or the incidents of 
reform. It thus makes little difference whether his private pur- 
poses are regarded as immaterial to the final outcome or are 
identified with those of a particular class. The only purpose 
that is actually intrinsic to what the artist is doing when he is 
at work is that of technical dexterity. ““To do well’ what he is 
given to do, whether by formal intuition or by political decree, 
becomes the artist’s only significant aim. 

That the underlying assumptions of both theories of art are 
essentially identical becomes even clearer when one notes the 
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implications which respectively develop out of the apparently 
contradictory emphases upon subject matter and form. What 
takes place is an actual interchange of viewpoint, each theory 
in the end taking over the original conviction of the other. In 
the case of the formalist the form of art becomes its subject 
matter. As that in art which alone mediates between artist and 
appreciator, it gathers substance, assuming the guise of the 
actual material of art as all other content is pruned away. No 
one who reads the more exalted passages of the devotees of 
“pure form’’ can fail to remark this metamorphosis: Galatea 
stirs and begins to breathe; the “fair forms’? move and speak; 
the Word becomes flesh and dwells among us, “full of grace and 
truth.” 

The aesthetic instinct which promotes this transformation of 
pure form into living, sensuous substance is quite sound; but the 
incoherence which it thus introduces into the formal theory of 
art is almost grotesque. It makes it possible for the formalist 
to say in the same breath that art does not communicate and 
that form is the “public” or ‘objective’ content of art. In 
short, the theory which begins by denying the communicative 
function of art ends by granting art only that portion of its 
subject matter which seems capable of immediate communica- 
tion. The formalist succumbs to the most naive doctrine of 
communication imaginable—the doctrine that expression and 
communication are limited to what the retina of the eye can 
sense, the muscles of the hand shape, and the movements of the 
vocal chords formulate. In so doing, the theory reduces form to 
content and becomes in effect a subject-matter theory of art. 

In return for this compliment the propaganda theory of art 
ultimately reduces art to the technology of persuasion; art be- 
comes pure form. Since the most important fact about art for 
the propagandist is its power to convey ideas, his concern cen- 
ters more and more upon the conventions and devices by means 
of which communication, thus defined, is effected. So strong 
does the emphasis upon the indoctrinating function of art be- 
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come that the processes by which social content is actually as- 
similated and shaped to expressive purposes drop into the back- 
ground and are forgotten. The very concept of subject matter 
in any meaningful sense is lost to view. The artist need not even 
be converted to the official point of view in a deeply personal 
way so long as the doctrine which he presents is verbally or 
visually sound and his method of presentation effective. 

In this connection no phenomenon in recent aesthetics is more 
instructive than the increasing absorption of the adherents of 
the propaganda theory of art in matters of mere technique. 
Finer and finer distinctions are drawn as the proper form which 
“revolutionary” art should take is discussed. The manner in 
which the problem is handled becomes as esoteric as any which 
one may find in the writings of the school of pure form. Nor is 
the reason for this preciosity difficult to discover. A theory 
which begins by defining art as the process in which a specific, 
authorized subject matter is transferred from mind to mind 
eventually strips art of all content that is deeply significant as 
such. There is left only the skeleton of technique. The theory 
succumbs to the most naive doctrine of form imaginable—the 
doctrine that art is a code. The propaganda view becomes in 
effect a form theory of art. 

II 

The conclusion which emerges from the foregoing discussion 
may be briefly stated: on the basis of a theory of communica- 
tion which postulates the transfer of identical mental elements 
from mind to mind the formal theory of art locates the com- 
municable matter of art in objectified patterns, the propaganda 
theory of art in formalized content. We have seen how easily 
these two apparently distinct loci tend to coalesce. What facili- 
tates this merging of concepts is the manner in which aesthetic 
experience is said to take place. The enjoyment of art is a mat- 
ter of the immediate and intuitive apprehension of objective 
aesthetic entities. The eyes open and see form; the ears listen 
and hear doctrine. Form, that is to say, is palpable; it is out 
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there ready to be seized in an act of recognition. Subject matter 
is similarly accessible; it is there waiting to be laid hold of by an 
act of faith. 

The purpose of continuing the discussion beyond the point 
just reached is to show that a view which thus defines the com- 
municable in terms of that which is immediately and objectively 
intuitable is utterly unable to account for the increments of 
aesthetic insight and enrichment which characterize a con- 
tinually renewed, and more or less continuously developed, ex- 
perience of art on the part of artist and appreciator alike. Such 
a theory completely disregards the fact of a growing familiarity 
with art whereby that which is at first superficial and confused 
in understanding becomes increasingly profound and clear. It 
dismisses as irrelevant the efforts of the artist to bring order and 
clarity into his experience in order that he may at long last have 
something to say. 

To reduce the communicable element in art to that which is 
immediately and manifestly public means, therefore, to exclude 
from art practically all that makes it deeply significant and 
richly rewarding. The available materials of art are limited to 
that which, in the technical sense of the term, can be “known”’ 
—to that, in other words, which is able to enter into those modes 
of communication respectively termed “dialectics” and “‘sci- 
ence.” But these modes are incapable of displaying the richness 
and the depth communication attains in art. They are appealed 
to, not because they help in understanding art, but because they 
seem to offer the intellectual basis for procedures by means of 
which the production of art may be brought under ‘“‘moral” con- 
trol. As their effectiveness in this respect is basically an illusion, 
it will in the end become apparent that a more adequate theory 
of communication must be framed if we are to disclose the type 
of communication which art actually effects, and so “‘save” not 
only the concrete “appearances” but the very idea of art from 
dissipation. 

With the preceding outline of the course our argument is to 
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take before us, our immediate task is an empirical one. Is the 
production and the enjoyment of art a matter of the immediate 
apprehension of objective patterns or official content, or is it a 
matter of renewed and extended experience with problematic 
feelings, perceptions, and meanings, as answers are progres- 
sively disclosed in terms of a specific art medium? In endeavor- 
ing to answer this question it is important to accept the chal- 
lenge presented by the pure arts, those arts which, according to 
the formalist, do not need to be understood, since they offer 
only patterns to be directly grasped. The challenge is basic, for 
it carries with it not only the case of the purist in form but also 
of the purist in content, who likewise chooses to disregard all 
considerations which cast doubt upon the immediate accessi- 
bility of the subject matter of art. 

Such a pure art is music. It lives in the immediacy and the 
limpidness of its appeal as a sheer musical thing. Without an 
acute sensitivity to the vivid impact of sound and to the direct 
feel of order in sound, there can be no genuine response to music 
or any working in the musical medium. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, these considerations are of little help in explaining the 
enormous difference in aesthetic value which measures the re- 
sponse to a work heard for the first and for the one-hundredth 
time, or the relative worth of Beethoven’s first and last quar- 
tets. The form of a sonata which has been poured over in- 
numerable times may be no clearer as such at the latest playing 
than it was at first, and the bare response to the sensuous sur- 
face of the music, considered as a thing in itself, may actually 
be less intense. Yet the experience which the sonata has now be- 
come is infinitely richer in content and meaning. 

An overwhelming portion of the enrichment can only be 
ascribed to the fact that what was at first confused and opaque 
in what the composer is trying to say has now become clear. 
One has come to understand the work: that is to say, one has 
reached the point where it is possible to receive through and in 
the music the particular experience of the artist which served to 
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put together these musical elements and to constitute this con- 
crete musical form. Such rapport is possible only after a period 
of assimilation in which the listener comes increasingly to know 
what the composer was and what he wanted to be, in so far as 
this concerned his labor in art. Into the process of assimilation 
there enters a sense of the aspirations, the values, and the in- 
sights of the age and the cultural milieu in which the composer 
lived, wherever these impinged upon the man at work. This 
growth in the meaning of particular musical masterpieces is fed 
by a knowledge of the facts which relate the music to the man: 
his hopes, his strivings, his outlook on life, his likes, his dis- 
likes, his victories, his defeats, his relation to his age, his sense 
of that age, and his achieved total view of things. Whatever 
concerned the man in his activities as a composer concerned his 
music. These are the things of which his music ultimately 
speaks. It is in terms of an actual experience of the expression 
of these things in the music that what is confused and dark in 
that music eventually becomes ordered and clear.’ 

So crucial aesthetically is this growth in clarity and depth 
that what a particular piece of music comes ultimately to say 
turns out to be the core of the aesthetic experience which the 
work brings the listener. In the long run no description of the 
experience of music is adequate and satisfying which is not as 
comprehensive as the actual thought-content of the composer 
when he was at work on a given opus. It is this thought which 
permeates the music throughout and gives it meaning. Ob- 
viously, this thought is not in the form of a propositional repre- 
sentation or symbolization of any dialectical process, or even a 
chain of personal associations initiated by the separated frag- 
ments of a musical work; it comes to one as a direct presenta- 

3 In these statements the writer is simply describing facts—the facts of musical en- 
joyment as he has observed them. For the writer, at least, it has not been possible to get 
into Beethoven’s music, for instance, without knowing something about his deafness, 
his solitariness, his defiance, his yearning for brotherliness, his love of nature, and his 


transcendant stoicism. The significance of this for aesthetic theory will become plain 
in the immediate sequel of the argument. 
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tion of the quality which the thought of the composer as an 
actual musical experience had—a presentation in which sensu- 
ous, emotional, formal, and reflective elements are so mingled 
that the artist’s full experience‘ lives in uninjured vitality and 
glory. The communication is not a matter of transferred con- 
cepts. It is the having of a fully realized and shared experience. 

Until a particular piece of music speaks in this way, it re- 
mains a little strange, no matter how many isolated moments of 
sensory pleasure it may give or how many reveries it may in- 
duce. In fact, the surest evidence that one’s experience has not 
actually been centered in and controlled by the music and is 
therefore not genuinely aesthetic is the intrusion of private 
fancies upon the musical work, with the delicious but unaesthe- 
tic pleasures which these fancies bring.’ If this occurs, artist and 
appreciator are still estranged, just as in conversation communi- 
cation falters whenever the listener’s mind is diverted by some 
chance remark into the secret garden of his own thought. 

The strangeness which an unfamiliar work of music (or of any 
other art) wears on first acquaintance is not then primarily the 
result of unusual sensory elements in and of themselves or of an 
unusual and intricate form per se. Novel sensory experience, if 
it is actually no more than that, is either not attended to at all 
or quickly assimilated; the syntax of an unexpected form is not 
difficult to master. The critics who so bitterly attacked Wagner 
and Strauss in their day were quick to find dictionary terms for 
the new dissonances and the unusual progressions which these 
composers chose to use. What they could not assimilate was the 
meaning of these new materials; what they refused to admit was 
the reason for their use. The feeling of strangeness which 
emanated from their music was not superficial but radical. The 
critics sensed meanings which were alien, personal qualities 


4. ... from which specific thoughts and their propositional representations may, of 
course, be broken off as twigs froma tree... . . 

5 This, of course, is the practice against which the formalists inveigh. What they 
fail to see is that by denying art any communicable meaning other than form they 
make this practice both inevitable and justifiable. 
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which repelled, social overtones which were revolutionary, nega- 
tions which undermined old faiths, affirmations which forebode 
change. The order which these new works of art introduced into 
intellectual and emotional experience was felt as disorder, not 
because it was new and unusual, but because it disrupted es- 
tablished modes of ordering experience and demanded a basic 
reconstruction of man’s inner life. The qualities with which 
these works endowed experience seemed ugly and repellent be- 
cause they cut across accepted values and contradicted the 
beautified niceties of accepted systems of worth. 

The gradual replacement, then, of the sense of strangeness by 
a feeling of familiarity is exactly what the formalist denies it to 
be: a growing awareness and acceptance of the internal aspects 
of music, that is, of the purposes and values of the composer. 
It comes as the secret of the composer’s heart is laid bare. The 
growth in acquaintance always remains, of course, within a 
musical, that is to say, an aesthetic frame of reference. One does 
not go to Beethoven’s last quartets for the theology of what 
Walter Lippmann has called “high religion,” to the Ring for a 
history of the decay of the bourgeoisie, or to the paintings of 
Monet for a scientific treatise on light. Nevertheless, one comes 
to apprehend in the works of these men the fully realized quality 
of experiences upon which the impact of such matters as these 
had been felt, the quality of such experiences distilled and 
mediated in terms of the particular expressional means which 
the artist used. In the long run Beethoven speaks with Blake, 
Brahms with Schopenhauer, Debussy with Mallarme, and Van 
Gogh with Verlaine. The convolutions of baroque decoration, 
the visions of El Greco, and the fugal weavings of Bach express 
the faiths of Spinoza, Leibniz, and Pascal. Goethe and Mozart 
are akin, Abelard and Chartres. 

-Art is “pure,” therefore, not to the extent that its content is 
rarefied, but to the degree that the full content of the artist’s 
experience is purely distilled into each rich moment of his work. 
It is the clarity, not the rarity, of content that makes art fine, a 
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clarity which, other things being equal, increases with the range 
and depth of experience in which the artist works. And unless 
this range and depth of experience are shared to some extent by 
the would-be appreciator, the clarity of the art is not perceived. 
Our highest moments of ‘‘pure art” today are the gift of those 
works of art which were once regarded as thick and muddy with 
content: the organ toccatas and fugues of Bach, Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, Debussey’s Preludes, or the Ring. For this 
reason there is a long history behind any immediate and unim- 
peded response to a work of art—a history of the appreciator’s 
assimilation of the human content of that work. 

The bearing of these considerations upon the false simplicities 
to which the propaganda theory reduces the subject matter of 
art is not difficult to see. There is no place in the doctrine of 
verbal catechization and childlike discipleship for the adventure 
with ever enlarging and deepening values which the apprecia- 
tion of art actually is. Either one sees or one does not see. Since 
the content of art is official, its reception depends primarily 
upon a right mind. One is reminded of Tolstoy who, deriving 
the subject matter of art from a Bible of universal folk emotions, 
reasoned that a true work of art should be open and palpable to 
the most untutored soul, provided his taste had not been per- 
verted and his sense of values debased. 

One does not need to be an aesthete or an intellectual aristo- 
crat to recognize the naiveté of such a view. Works of art are 
simply not absorbed in this fashion. Unless the subject matter 
is of a familiar and traditional sort, such as may be found in the 
average motion picture, ballad, or hymn, only the aesthetic sur- 
face and the bald pattern of the work of art, that is, the rhyth- 
mic excitement which it induces, are immediately obvious. 
Even when one does perceive the contours of a content which 
may be recognized as officially sanctioned, the recognition is not 
aesthetic but “verbal,’’ a naming of such-and-such themes as 
present in the work and extractable from it. There is little actual 
participation in the substantial meanings which art communi- 
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cates until repeated acquaintance brings to the surface this 
solid content. 

What confuses the observer here is the fact that artists often 
use material which is already universally shared, their art sim- 
ply performing the last grace of vivid, personal presentation. 
This is the material which the artist would gladly choose at all 
times were he free from the compulsion of expressional needs 
that are agonizingly problematic because there is no universally 
shared, universally accepted, universally sanctioned answer.° 
That is just the point. The artist has to struggle with matter 
which is tremendously significant for society and for art but 
which is not in the kind of order that permits immediate pres- 
entation. In short, he has to find out what it is that he wants 
to say as a man before he can try to say it as an artist; he has to 
help his fellow-men in society to forge the affirmations which 
they wish to make. When he succeeds there can be no sharing 
in his success without a participation in the struggle through 
which he has gone.’ The same price has to be paid in terms of a 
reordering of the appreciator’s experience, before a “simple,” 
immediate response is possible. 

It is because the content of great art is the last thing to be 
completely grasped that art has to wait to be appreciated 
while men grow up to it. The acute and socially minded critic 
may well observe that at the bottom of the writings of Mark 
Twain there is a searching criticism of the social order of his 
day in terms of a direct presentation of starved human needs 
and that it is this which gives his books their enduring value; 
but that discovery, and with it a full consciousness of Twain’s 
art, awaits a maturity of insight which comes only by living 
through what he felt. Neither Robinson Crusoe nor Moll Flan- 


6 This point is developed by Walter Lippmann in Preface to Morals (New York: 
Macmillan, 1929), pp. 94-111. 

7 Unless, of course, the outcomes of his struggle and those of other men with him 
have taken “practical” form and been socially absorbed by an actual change of insti- 
tutions, customs, and accepted values, in which case his art is admitted into the circle 
of the ‘‘classics’’ and the beneficent veil of acknowledged “‘beauty”’ obscures its more 
rugged contours. It has become “‘easy” art. 
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ders yields on first reading those perceptions of bourgeois 
ideology and those flashes of proletarian revolt against that 
ideology and the social conditions it rationalized, which con- 
stitute the stuff of the aesthetic appreciation of Defoe’s work. 
The ardent disciple of a social creed may indeed memorize the 
catchwords and master the code by which the content of art is 
labeled. “Decadence,” “bourgeois,” “proletarian,” “escape 
art,” as terms, are easy to throw about. But such labels are 
epithets of obscurantism unless they are used merely as merid- 
ians to guide one at the start in the exploration of the artist’s 
actual meanings and point of view. 

In short, the efiect of the artist’s activity upon any officially 
sanctioned content which he may use and the effect of his 
medium and technique upon the subject matter furnished him 
by class and society are too radical to justify an explanation of 
communication merely in terms of the immediate and intuitive 
surface of aesthetic experience. Communication in art goes 
deeper than the abstract identities which verbal signs serve to 
denote. Art is transparent and its content “pure’’ only to the 
extent that what might otherwise be mere hypotheses about 
order and mere propositions about the good life are the sub- 
stance of an experience fully realized and consciously presented 
in the qualities of an art medium. 


III 


Despite these considerations, the endeavor to reduce the 
communicable content of art to forms or propositions appeals 
deeply to the philosophic mind. A theory of communication 
seems hardly conceivable which is not derived from some “‘ex- 
act” conception of the nature of that which is communicated. 
There is an almost irresistible impulse, therefore, to ground com- 
munication in a “substantive” or “essence” theory of knowl- 
edge. The material of communication is with difficulty con- 
ceived as other than a body of transmissible “truth.” 

It is in accordance with this philosophic predilection, then, 
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that the stuff of communication is resolved into statements con- 
cerning form or content. In either case, as we have seen, these 
statements are interpreted as referring to entities, mental yet 
nonsubjective, which because they are able to enter minds and 
to pass from one mind to another without alteration seem to 
offer the kind of material out of which a rational theory of com- 
munication may be built. Statements about aesthetic patterns 
can be formulated with some degree of precision; they may be 
submitted to the test of scientific verification with what seems 
to be a genuine hope of reaching not only agreement as to their 
meaning but truth as to the nature of their referents. Proposi- 
tions about content can be concisely phrased and debated; be- 
cause they are amenable to the dialectic process, it seems pos- 
sible not only to explore their implications widely but ultimately 
to arrive at the absolutes upon which they are felt to be based. 

The methodological advantages of this approach are ob- 
vious. Nevertheless, empirical testimony such as that which has 
just been presented suggests questions that are radical in their 
import and difficult to evade. Can formal propositions contain 
the communicable stuff of art or even represent that stuff in any 
but a Pickwickian sense? Can either science or dialectics be ac- 
curately described as devices for transmitting truth? Is not a 
prior communicative base tacitly assumed whenever science or 
dialectics is invoked? Is a theory which postulates a body of 
knowledge as the material of communication actually a theory 
of communication at all? 

The statements which go to make up a scientific “body of 
knowledge” are basically operational rather than representa- 
tional in function and content. Herein lies the significance of 
the acknowledgment that scientific propositions are always 
hypothetical in nature. It is not that the scientist does not 
know what he is talking about, but that the concern of science 
lies elsewhere. That there is a structure of stable conditions and 
facts with which it is the business of science to deal cannot be 
denied. But the purpose of science does not lie in presenting or 
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communicating the nature of this structure. Whatever referents 
it may imply are always als 0b; as Kant showed, they cannot 
legitimately be even intuited. What science seems, therefore, 
to say about these constants is the model of unprecision and 
must of necessity always be so.* Consequently, it cannot in its 
propositions display the stuff which constitutes the substance 
of communication; its abstractness and generality are incom- 
patible with the clarity of expression which communication en- 
tails and which art achieves. 

It is the function of dialectics to disclose an already existing 
communicative base in terms which permit discussion to take 
place. Neither divergence nor agreement are communicated by 
this process per se. Communication must already have been 
effected and its substance implicitly felt. The significance of 
dialectics lies in the fact that without the articulation which it 
brings to communication agreement could be no more than an 
emotional stampede and disagreement a call to arms. By its 
methods that in communication which might otherwise be im- 
plicit and confused is given definition and form, so that agree- 
ment can be grounded in convictions consciously espoused, and 
disagreement may take place on the plane of reasoned discourse. 

Definitions of terms and rules of inference are, in short, means 
by which the content of communication is made manifest on the 
plane of reasoned discourse. In facilitating community of pur- 
pose and unity of action they do indeed come to exhibit the 
structure which inhabits all that is communicable, the structure 
of that which is meaningful. But this structure is none other 
than the pattern which experience assumes when it results from 
activities that are consciously done in common. Far from re- 
siding in the dialectic process itself, it springs from that sub- 
stance of common feelings, values, and purposes which is the 
original and genuine stuff of communication. 

In the sense, then, which the term “body of knowledge’ pos- 


§ This point is beautifully made by Dorothy Walsh in ‘‘The Poetic Use of Language,’ ’ 
see the Journal of Philosophy, XXXV, No. 3 (February 3, 1938), 73. 
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sesses when science or dialectics is meant, knowledge cannot be 
said to constitute the substance of communication. For practi- 
cal reasons, as well as on theoretical grounds, we dare not con- 
fuse the two. To equate the communicable with knowledge by 
illegitimately defining knowledge as a body of fixed truth is to 
hypostatize the procedures by which communication is facili- 
tated into the actual stuff of communication itself and thereby 
to justify those who bestow upon a system of “official truth” 
that quality of ‘“absoluteness” which belongs only to the meth- 
ods by which the human content of communication is more per- 
fectly disclosed. This is the one way to render ineffectual that 
search for more excellent modes of communication which has 
actually brought dialectics and science into being. This is the 
one way to choke the communicative channels of art. 
IV 

If communication is not a process or activity in which a body 
of “knowledge” is transferred from mind to mind, what then is 
it? Perhaps the word may be allowed to speak for itself. What 
it actually signifies is an openness of experience among indi- 
viduals which arises when common activities are engaged in and 
co-operative results achieved. It is this feeling of openness, out- 
wardness, and sharing which is central. In relation to this the 
question of the identity of mental contents becomes irrelevant 
and absurd. No one can say what “mental content” is, much 
less venture to know when the contents of two minds are ac- 
tually identical. Worshipers bowing before the same idol are 
not worshiping the same mental image; they are adoring the 
same god—that is, they are participating in activities which 
give them the experience of being together in feeling, thought, 
and spirit. They are acting in common; they are joined to- 
gether in a community of interests; they commune with one 
another. In short, communication is “the process of creating 
participation, of making common what had been isolated and 


singular.’’? 


9 Dewey, Art as Experience (New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1934), p. 244. 
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Described in this way, communication brings one inevitably 
to art. For in art the factors which make for communication 
operate on a particularly clear, intense, and effectual level. In 
part this arises from the fact that communication in art takes 
place without invoking an overt intention to communicate. 
This is not as paradoxical as it may seem on first sight. For an 
intention to communicate means a desire to make a statement 
rather than an urge to present an experience. As such, the wish 
to press a point home is sure to defeat that immediacy of com- 
munication which art is; for it means that the artist is trying to 
say something about his intent rather than to offer that intent 
in fully realized form. Communication, as Dewey has said, “‘is 
not announcing things, even if they are said with the emphasis 
of great sonority.”*° In truth, part of the miracle of communi- 
cation lies in the fact that in presenting intent it reveals it even 
to the person whose intent it is.“ This is supremely true of art, 
for it is par excellence ‘an immediate realization of intent,” 
the actual achievement of expressive purpose. 

Therein lies its communicative power. The artist at work is 
basically engaged in the endeavor to organize the elements and 
energies of an experience so that it will be rhythmic and not 
cataleptic, clear and not opaque, open and not closed. This 
“organization of energies”’’ is taking place, not in terms of a 
rearrangement of internal mental content, but in terms of an 
interaction between the artist and his outer world. The artist 
is struggling with obdurate matter (physical, psychical, and 
social) to make it conform to the logic of his own being and, at 
the same time, to adjust that being to its laws. In so doing the 
art material in which he works is transformed; it becomes ex- 
pressive. That is to say, the order to which the artist aspires in 
experience is made-to appear in the actual stuff of the work of 

19 Tbid., p. 244. 

" [bid. “‘. . . . Part of the miracle it [communication] achieves is that, in being com- 
municated, the conveyance of meaning gives body and definiteness to the experience 


of the one who utters as well as to that of those who listen.” 
12 Ibid., p. 85. 3 Ibid. See chap. viii. 
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art; what human experience potentially and implicitly is, what 
it ideally wants to be, comes to realization in the art-thing. 
This means that the medium with which the artist has worked is 
no longer external and inert; its traits have taken on the charac- 
ter of qualities, expressly presenting the conjunction of values 
with things. The art-work, in other words, does not merely 
signify the meaning which the artist has in mind; it is that 
meaning. And for this reason art is expression, a presentation of 
the experience which the artist has pressed out in the course of 
his laborings with things. 

It is as an expression in this sense that the work of art becomes 
a communication; for in transforming the traits of things into the 
qualities of an experience, the artist has succeeded in rendering 
these traits “common.” As such they are open for inspection, 
ready for sharing. They are the common qualities of a public 
world." Expression, then, is experience in communicable form. 
Its meaning can be grasped by any person who succeeds in fol- 
lowing the directions laid down by the artist in the material 
work of art—the painting, statue, or musical score. There is no 
need of ferreting out associated but unexpressed meanings on 
the assumption that there were things in the artist’s mind while 
he was at work which were relevant but which did not succeed 
in making their impress on the work of art. All is there in what 
the art-thing actually does to the person who is capable of fol- 
lowing its directions. 

Communication in art, then, is a matter of having the work of 
art done in one’s own being.’® The artist and appreciator are 
united, not in terms of some imagined identity of minds, but in 


14‘ | |. The presence of common or general factors in conscious experience is an 
effect of art. Anything in the world, no matter how individual in its own existence, is 
potentially common ... . because it is something that may, just because it is part of 
the environment, interact with any living being. But it becomes a conscious human 
possession, or is shared, by means of works of art more than by any other means” 
(ibid., p. 286; see also p. 270). 

15 This is an echo of Dewey’s incisive interpretation of the root meaning of the term 
“work of art”: ‘The actual work of art is what the product does with and in experi- 
ence” (see ibid., p. 3). 
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terms of a mutual though successive sharing in the activity in- 
itiated by and mediated through the public traits of the work of 
art. By its very nature, then, communication on the plane of 
art is peculiarly open, intense, and clear. Only of art is this 
uniquely true. For this reason, as Dewey has said, “‘in the end, 
works of art are the only media of complete and unhindered 
communication between man and man that can occur in a world 
full of gulfs and walls that limit community of experience.’ 

One further point needs to be added. Once the expressive 
basis of communication in art is acknowledged, both form and 
subject matter appear in a new light. Descriptions of the formal 
patterns of art are directions pointing the way to the region 
where aesthetic experience is actually to be had. They are maps 
of the domain of art, instrumentally useful but only that. A 
study of the varying methods by which the physical elements of 
a work of art in time or space may be arranged is a helpful way to 
prepare one’s self for sensing the aesthetic purposes which effect 
such arrangements in the first place. Just as one turns to 
Spaulding’s Rules in order to get an idea of what basketball is 
about, so one may study aesthetic form in the abstract. 

To insist upon the significance of form in art is, then, but an 
obscure and misleading way of saying that the experience of art 
can only be had by following the directions which the artist has 
left behind him in the physical work of art. The formalist is 
right in saying that unless these directions are obeyed the se- 
cret of art remains locked up within the artist’s product. But 
when he attributes anything substantial to the form in vacuo 
apart from its function among content, he substitutes for the 
experience of art itself an acquaintance with devices which have 


*6 Ibid., p. 105. How dependent the writer’s discussion of art as expression and com- 
munication is upon Dewey’s analysis of art only the close student of his book can fully 
appreciate. While this article was completely formulated before the writer had the 
opportunity of reading Prall’s discussion of the same topics, attention should be called 
to the keen and cogent treatment which is to be found in chap. v of his A esthetic 
Analysis. The writer also finds himself in close accord with all that Pepper says about 
the contextual nature of aesthetic experience in his just published book, Aesthetic 


Quality. 
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as their only intelligent service the capacity of aiding one to 
place himself more readily at the disposal of the actual work of 
art. 

In much the same way an expressive theory of communica- 
tion serves to place the subject matter of art within the context 
of actual aesthetic experience. To say that the essence of art 
lies solely in that which may be extracted from it in the form of 
a message or point of view is to misconceive the role of subject 
matter in art. 

By acquainting one’s self with the beliefs which an artist and 
his class explicitly or implicitly hold, it is possible to place one’s 
self in a frame of mind rendering one sympathetic to the mean- 
ing which the work of art in its fulness may actually possess. 
But to separate this content as a thing in itself from the work 
of art and the experience of art is simply a confused way of 
calling attention to the fact that art after all is a product of 
human beings with deep convictions on the important issues of 
life; it is a misleading way of saying that the direct enjoyment of 
art is shut to those who find themselves incapable of entering 
into intimate relation with those convictions; it is an awkward 
way of acknowledging the centrality of communication in 
aesthetic experience. 
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LIBERALISM YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


VIRGIL MICHEL 


HE following paper has been written chiefly on the as- 
sumption (1) that the nineteenth-twentieth-century 
liberalism has suffered moral bankruptcy, (2) that it is 
imperative for all willing men to help save what was valuable 
and good in this liberalism from its definite wreckage, and (3) 
that there can be no question of returning literally to the 
liberalism of the past century. The third point should hardly 
need mention, since there are few liberals who would make the 
claim, but rather some illiberal reactionaries. In fact, there are 
probably no real liberals that would seriously dispute any of the 
above assumptions. They would come to fair agreement on 
them, and it is only when the next logical question arises, What 
now? that confusion seems to persist. 

So fast have things been changing in our day that it is quite 
difficult for us to realize to what extent the old liberalism had 
still been the hope of the coming millennium not many years 
ago. Thus L. T. Hobhouse could point to the coming future 
glory in his volume on Liberalism in the Home University Li- 
brary less than three decades ago: “‘We must understand what 
the social structure was, which—mainly, as I shall show, under 
the inspiration of Liberal ideas—is slowly but surely giving 
place to the new fabric of the civic State” (p. 7). Only too 
soon, historically, after the penning of these words, just when the 
liberal fabric of the state was supposed to be really developing, 
the world is witnessing almost a panicky flight therefrom. 

That is, there is a most motley crew engaged in the general 
scramble away from the old liberalism, a sort of Bull Run in 
which the terror-stricken are fleeing in all, even in opposite, 
directions. The flight from the old liberalism is made, on the 
one hand, in the name of a downright and challenging hatred 
417 
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of it, or in the name of antiliberalism. Because of this mixed 
situation it is impossible to find a definite answer to the ques- 
tion, Where does liberalism stand today? One can only answer 
in terms of such a phrase as “Everywhere and anywhere”’ or 
else in the jibe that it is not standing but is on the run. 

In the course of history various and even opposite things 
have come under the general label of liberalism. Dewey writes: 

Gradually a change came over the spirit and meaning of liberalism. It 

came surely, if gradually, to be disassociated from the laissez faire creed 
and to be associated with the use of governmental action for aid to those 
at economic disadvantage and for alleviation of their conditions. In this 
country, save for a small band of adherents to earlier liberalism, ideas and 
policies of this general type have virtually come to define the meaning 
of liberal faith. 
That is but one instance of the protean character of modern 
liberalism. Vociferous reactions against liberalism today are 
made in the name of collectivism, of national socialism, of 
fascism, of personalism, of Christian democracy. On the other 
hand we find viewpoints of all of these “‘isms” except the second 
and the third being defended as the genuine article, as the only 
real liberalism. And, up to the very recent Russian develop- 
ments, bolshevistic communism was by some liberals openly 
championed as the only source of hope for liberalism in the 
modern world. 

An article in the first issue of the new Marxist quarterly 
Science and Society has the following statement on contem- 
porary conditions in France: 

The question of the French intellectuals and their role in France today 
is a matter of primary importance. What part have they taken in the 
social conflict that has been in progress during the last few years? To 
what extent have they contributed to the movement which brought 
about the arrest of the growth of fascism, the consolidation of the forces 
of liberalism, and the victory of the Front Populaire? [p. 102]. 

Formerly the name of “intellectuals” was quite monopolized 
by liberals and all who thought otherwise than they were 

t John Dewey, Liberalism and Social Action (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1935), Pp- 21. 
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labeled ‘‘obscurantists.”” Today communists and Marxists are 
wont to monopolize the terms “liberals” and “‘intellectuals” for 
themselves and to brand all who differ from them as men 
steeped in obscurantism, “bysantism’’ (sic), and the like. It 
almost comes to this: If you believe as I do you are intellectual 
and liberal; if not, you are anything but. In so far as large num- 
bers of the intellectuals believe today that a man’s ideas and 
views are altogether the product of some “‘will to believe,” and 
that the directive of man’s thought is at least as much feeling 
and motion as it is intellect, it becomes more difficult to find 
even a common rational basis for discussion on the question of 
diversities of opinions and philosophies. At all events confusion 
worse confounded exists today with a vengeance. 

“The conclusion reached from a brief survey of history,” to 
quote Dewey again, “namely, that liberalism has had a check- 
ered career, and that it has meant in practice things so dif- 
ferent as to be opposed to one another, might perhaps have been 
anticipated without prolonged examination of its past.? Today 
no study of the past is needed; a merest glance about suffices to 
see the motley garb worn by liberalism. Yet, if its open enemy 
today should therefore scoff at its garb as the checkered robe 
of the court fool, we may do well to remember that there was 
much wisdom contained in many a court jest, and that the 
jester was often the one man who could successfully oppose the 
supreme will of the monarch. 

Is it possible under present chaotic conditions to get a com- 
mon definition of liberalism? This would seem to be an indis- 
pensable task for any further discussion of the nature or the 
role of liberalism in our civilization. Yet, the moment a search 
for definitions is begun, there is a great surprise in store. For 
instance, there is no article on liberalism in the fourteenth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, that final word in 
modern learning and scholarship bearing the subtitle A New 
Survey of Universal Knowledge. Is it that liberalism is too pro- 


2 Tbid., p. 3. 
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tean to be defined, or else that it was considered to have no 
future? Again Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
carries no such article. Can it be that its compilers thought 
liberalism had no relation to religion or to ethics? Surely so 
prominent a liberal as Lord Morley might have answered that 
we should rather have had an encyclopedia on liberalism in 
which there is no article on religion, at least not on Christianity, 
except as a record of a dead or dying past. 

In spite of the failure of these standard sources, it is possible 
to garner not a few attempts at defining liberalism, and these 
can in a rough way be divided into such as define it predomi- 
nantly as an attitude of mind and such as define it as a philoso- 
phy of the nature of things. As an equally rough generalization 
one could say that the former method predominated in “Anglo- 
Saxon” culture and the latter in the countries of Latin culture 
and such dominantly Catholic regions as the Rhineland, Ba- 
varia, and Austria. 

An example of the latter is contained in the new encyclopedia 
entitled Der grosse Herder, article “Liberalismus,” which be- 
gins by what I am calling a statement of attitude but very 
quickly comes to a statement of basic philosophy. Liberalism 
is ‘an intellectual movement which views the unrestricted 
freedom of the individual as the essential principle of public 
life.” It came to the surface at the French Revolution, the 
article continues, but had its origins in pre-Reformation times. 
At first it was mainly a reaction against the political absolutism 
of central Europe. Its basic principle is a maximum of un- 
restricted freedom of the individual, the construction of his 
environment of both work and play out of his own insight. It is 
thus closely allied to the individualism and the rationalism of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Liberalism questions the original social nature of man, we 
continue to read. Especially in the nineteenth century it as- 
serts unqualified individualism as the fundamental principle of 
public life. It opposes all restriction of the autonomous indi- 
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vidual by authority in all the fields of life: religion, science, art, 
economics. It rests on an optimistic faith in human reason and 
the ability of reason to understand all life and regulate it ac- 
cordingly, and on a supreme faith in the automatic harmony of 
free individuals in economic and social life. The more free the 
individual is, the more automatic is progress and social order. 
Thus a true system of economics, in fact all public life, is but 
part of a wider mechanistic and ordered nature. To interfere 
from without with the functioning of natural laws would be to 
work against nature. Especially did this liberalism reject any- 
thing like supernatural revelation, or the interference of any 
religious teaching with the affairs of men. There was in fact a 
demand of freedom from any obligations not freely determined 
upon by autonomous man. In public life this meant the secu- 
larization of human affairs, the rejection of traditional Christian 
moral and religious teaching. The state being therefore ‘‘neu- 
tral’ was tolerant of anything and everything. In the name of 
freedom, religion as containing an element of authority was 
swept out of school, family, and marriage, out of all public life. 

Liberalism thus became in fact identified with naturalism, 
materialism, individualism, and rationalism, in its accepted 
philosophy. And it is this philosophy of Continental liberalism 
that drew forth the attacks contained in the encyclicals of 
Leo XIII. 

In contrast with this extended statement of liberalism as 
understood in European Catholic culture is the following para- 
graph from an article in the recent Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences: 

In its larger sense liberalism is a deep-lying mental attitude which 
attempts in the light of its presuppositions to analyze and integrate the 
varied intellectual, moral, religious, social, economic and political rela- 
tionships of society. Its primary postulate, the spiritual freedom of man- 
kind, not only repudiates naturalistic or deterministic interpretations of 
human action but posits a free individual conscious of his capacity for 


unfettered development and self-expression. It follows therefore as an 
obvious corollary in the grammar of liberalism that any attempt on the 
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part of constituted authorities to exert artificial pressure or regulation 
on the individual, in his inner and outer adjustments, is an unjustifiable 
interference, a stultification of his personality and initiative. Against 
such coercive interference, whether in the moral, the religious, the in- 
tellectual, the social, the economic or the political sphere, liberalism has 
consistently arrayed its forces. 


Here we have a direct statement that liberalism rejects any 
naturalistic or deterministic interpretation of human action, 
and yet it so happens that the dominant thought of modern 
liberalism was also the thought that rejected the existence of 
anything like a spiritual element in man as well as free will. 
Perhaps in these contradictory viewpoints we have some small 
reason at least for the chaos that liberalism has come to be. 

As samples of the definition of liberalism as an attitude two 
statements will be quoted here. The first is taken from an edi- 
torial “Beyond Liberalism” that appeared in the Christian 
Century (May 20, 1936, p. 26): 

Before we ask what more is needed, let us say again that the per- 
manent and indispensable elements of liberalism—the character- 
istics that together constitute a working definition of it—are these 
three: first, freedom of thought, of conscience, of expression, of organi- 
zation; second, reliance upon intelligence for the solution of problems and 
the determination of policies; third, peaceful persuasion, not violent 
coercion or economic compulsion, as the instrument for disseminating 
ideas, effecting social change and maintaining social stability. 


The second is again a quotation from Dewey: 

If we strip its creed from adventitious elements, there are, however, 
enduring values for which earlier liberalism stood. These values are 
liberty; the development of the inherent capacities of individuals made 
possible through liberty, and the central role of free intelligence in in- 
quiry, discussion and expression. But elements that were adventitious 
to these values colored every one of these ideals in ways that rendered 
them either impotent or perverse when the new problem of social organi- 
zation arose. 


Here we have a direct statement that elements beyond this 
attitude are adventitious to liberalism. Yet a mere glance at 


3 Ibid., p. 32. 
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such a definition or at historical developments indicates that 
something more than a statement of attitude is needed. Else 
how give meaning to “‘the development of the inherent capac- 
ities of individuals”? Modern capitalism, distinctly a child of 
liberalism, is still being defended by Liberty Leaguers and 
their kind on the principle of freedom of initiative, of its giving 
scope for the inherent capacities of individuals. Modern capi- 
talism became the monster of exploitation that it is chiefly be- 
cause it left the way entirely open for individuals to develop 
their inherent capacity of such exploitation. 

This is not said in criticism of Dewey’s statement above, since 
he was defining precisely the “earlier liberalism.” Of the 
present day he says: “But the majority who call themselves 
liberals today are committed to the principle that organized 
society must use its powers to establish the conditions under 
which the mass of individuals can possess actual as distinct 
from merely legal liberty.”* What Dewey here means is noth- 
ing less than some kind of socially planned economy that is 
nation-wide. I mention this only to point out the obvious fact 
that modern liberals are advocating a system that curtails 
freedom as previously conceived. But the moment we accept 
the need of socially enforced restrictions on the unqualified 
attitude of laissez faire, we are facing a new question—that of 
some standard of judgment other than one of freedom for mere 
freedom’s sake, or than liberty merely conceived negatively as 
freedom from restrictions with no positive directions given in 
which freedom should tend. This brings up the inevitable 
question of a system of values however vaguely conceived, a 
whole philosophy of life for the achievement of which human 
liberty is a means and instrument. 

It is perhaps only the professional philosopher and not the 
ordinary thinking man who would deny the fundamental im- 
portance of a philosophy of life, of a metaphysics of existence 
(though he may not know the word while the philosopher may 

4 [bid., p. 27. 
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abhor even the term) in terms of which we express the values 
we wish to achieve in the ordering of our lives. The expression 
of such a philosophy of life must be general and presented as 
an ideal, for the concrete realization of it differs with differing 
social conditions and implements. Are we arrived at a stage 
where liberals themselves can be gotten to concede the need of a 
philosophy of human values without which there is no sense 
to any talk about human freedom? 

The laissez faire liberals of the past certainly were not with- 
out a philosophy of life or a metaphysic of cosmic existence. 
But it was part of their very philosophy that this cosmic 
metaphysic could be quite ignored in the motivations of free 
men. Their philosophy was based on a sort of theory of pre- 
established harmony, according to which the general well-being 
of society obtained automatically when individuals sought 
most completely each after his own interest. Hobhouse men- 
tioned it as follows in speaking of the producer or the crafts- 
man: “He will, again, find the employer who will pay him 
best, and that will be the employer to whom he can do the best 
service. Self-interest, if enlightened and unfettered, will, in 
short, lead him to conduct coincident with public interest. 
There is, in this sense, a natural harmony between the indi- 
vidual and society.”’> Such a benign pre-established harmony 
could, of course, do no wrong, and so with every forward step 
in time there was also social progress. It was in the heyday of 
Spencerian evolution, from the simple to the more complex, 
etc., but always bigger and better. The past became the object 
of opprobrium and vilification without measure, and the 
strongest argumentum ad hominem was the accusation that a 
man saw something good in the past; such a one was trying 
“to turn the clock back.” 

Yet in terms of this very principle of constant progress the 
old liberalism itself was doomed to pass, since everything was 


SL. T. Hobhouse, Liberalism (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911 [Home Univer- 
sity Library]), p. 59. 
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dated by the very fact of its existing at all and hence was bound 
to be superseded. 

The Comtean influence was very apparent in this liberalism. 
At all events spiritual values and metaphysical concepts were 
overthrown as belonging to a dead past and barring the way to 
a living future. In the rise of scientific determinism and the 
first flush of resurgent biological evolution, the spiritual nature 
of man was denied as well as his freedom of will—truly a para- 
dox of the first order for liberalism! It was thus that liberalism, 
which had derived definitely from Christianity, cut off or super- 
seded its ancestry and set the basis for its own self-destruction. 

The Christian concept of the human person was replaced by 
that of the individual, i.e., of a being quite sufficient unto itself 
and separate from all others of its kind. In the stressing of this 
individuality the numerical oneness and completeness of the 
individual was thus accompanied by a neglect of the myriad 
social relations and tendencies that are indispensable for de- 
veloping a rich personality. This artificial conception of the 
individual was a highly abstract sort of thing as far as integral 
man goes. In speaking up so strongly for the unrestricted free- 
dom of the individual, men forgot that isolated individuals as 
such do not exist. It was overemphasis on the freedom of indi- 
viduals and neglect of the fact that all men are in their growth 
and being socially conditioned or dependent that actually re- 
sulted in the domination of the many by the few, a virtual 
economic slavery in many instances. 

Historically the chief emphasis on individual freedom was in 
the field of politics—a quite natural thing since the awakening 
liberalism was in reaction against the political absolutisms of 
the time. Here, however, a fundamental error was committed 
whose effects came to light only in the course of time. The 
political enfranchisement of the individual, it was thought, 
would ipso facto guarantee his freedom in every way. And yet 
it was precisely in the political field that the artificial abstrac- 
tionism, so to say, of individualistic liberalism tended to de- 
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humanize or depersonalize man most completely. The indi- 
vidual became an abstract citizen, a political animal in separa- 
tion from all the other aspects of his being, his family relations, 
economic, and the like, divorced from his traditional culture. 
As a citizen with a vote he counted simply as a mathematical 
unit. Thus a concept of man that was both artificial and un- 
natural was basic to the new political liberalism. Man is 
properly not an isolated individual, but a man living in the 
society of his fellow-men, a member of a family, of a community, 
of an economic order or profession, etc., with abundant cul- 
tural and religious interests and interrelations. He is in a multi- 
ple manner a functional being in society. All these relations 
were ignored in the political field and he was de facto considered 
simply a numerical but very abstract individual. Separate 
political parties that represented no functional or cultural 
aspects of human life were thus made necessary as the embodi- 
ments of the abstract sums of individual heads. Because all the 
natural organic relations of man were disregarded, it was neces- 
sary to organize him separately in the artificial function of being 
an abstract political unit; thence the empty political parties of 
our day (i.e., empty of distinctive common cultural convictions 
and ideals) which have become means of plum-dealing rather 
than statesman-like governance. It took some time for us to see 
that such a depersonalization of the citizen rendered his vote 
quite impotent in many ways, and quite separated man’s 
political functioning from all the more intimate relations that 
really count in his life. Is there any wonder that recently the 
plea could be made from on high and pressure brought to bear 
in order to have honorable United States senators bury their 
differences and their intelligences on a significant public ques- 
tion such as support of or opposition to the President’s court 
plan merely in order to show a unified party front, the so-called 
“party loyalty”? Why not, indeed, unite politically in spite of 
differences of conviction if the citizen is merely an abstract 
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political animal, a sort of neutral atom as far as all higher 
human values go? 

It is this aspect of political liberalism that has resulted in the 
discredit it has become fashionable in some places to heap upon 
the methods of democracy, of parliamentarism; and it is this 
showing which is causing some reactions to go so far as to throw 
out the baby with the bath, to abolish democracy under the 
plea of abolishing its abuses. In this reaction I include also the 
political developments of communism, which until its recent 
policy of the united front was loud in its derision of bourgeois 
liberalism. The civilization developed out of the liberalism of 
the nineteenth century certainly has left the individual man 
quite helpless to determine his destiny to any extent, and both 
fascism and national socialism have pounced upon this fact to 
ridicule the very idea of individual freedom as a basic fact in 
human life and have substituted the ideal of a totalitarian 
state. Communism in its philosophical ideal at least, while re- 
acting against the actual developments of nineteenth-century 
individualism and liberalism, has retained their unspoken 
philosophy of the original state of perfection of human nature, 
the exploiting character of all social institutions, and it looks 
forward to an earthly paradise of anarchic individuals. Thus 
it takes as its goal precisely the original state of perfect nature 
which the eighteenth-century enlightenment pictured as the 
beginning of all things and accepted as the basis of its political 
democracy. In the meantime the one actual experiment in 
political communism is still far from its avowed final goal and 
is in practice at least quite antiliberal and totalitarian. Is not 
this the logical place, to use a trite device, for mentioning how 
Rousseau must be writhing in his grave? 

It may be that there is some truth to the law of triadic de- 
velopment and that out of the one-sided extreme that indi- 
vidualistic liberalism turned out to be must come the antithesis 
of an anti-individualistic totalitarianism, and that a golden- 
mean synthesis can come only as a third stage. But the 
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liberalistic attitude of faith in the use of intelligence cannot 
capitulate to such a view without an exhaustive struggle, i.e., 
without a whole-hearted attempt to arrive at the synthesis 
through the short cut, however laborious, of human ideas and 
constructive thinking. If human intelligence is incapable of 
directing human affairs in this world of ours, then nothing in- 
deed is worth while. But if it is capable of direction, then never 
was it more incumbent upon all who share the liberal and 
Christian hope in human freedom and intelligent endeavor to 
give full thought to as big a problem as has ever confronted 
men in the course of history. 

In comparison with this problem, so pressing upon us today, 
it would seem that all other philosophical questions sink into 
insignificance. And to one lover of philosophical wisdom at 
least no sign seems more indicative of philosophical sterility 
than the fact that the great majority of professional philoso- 
phers do not seem to think of even attacking the problem.® Of 
course, if there is to be a concerted attack, some of the pre- 
dominant philosophical eidola of our day and of the immediate 
past will have to be abandoned, such as that there is no freedom 
of will, that human thought is helplessly conditioned or de- 
termined by blind impulse, feeling, the will-to-power, the un- 
conscious, the subconscious, the libido, or what-have-you, that 
the whole of life is basically irrational, and the like. Liberalism 
will also have to abandon its supreme contempt for the past 
as such, i.e., for a Tuesday merely because this is the Wednes- 
day after, and be willing rather to use all recorded past ex- 
perience and thought of mankind as valuable for guidance into 
the future. It was thus, in fact, that liberalism was expounded 
by Guido de Ruggiero to whom the significant task was assigned 
of weighing liberalism in the balance for the modern mind in 
his article of that name in the new Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences already quoted from in these pages. 


6 Cf., e.g., the account of the Ninth International Congress of Philosophy in the 
Journal of Philosophy, XXXIV (1937), 533-41. 
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“Carried to its ultimate conclusions,” he writes, “liberalism 
gives rise to radicalism with its tendency to make a tabula rasa 
of the past and its attempts to introduce into human society a 
new order based on reason.”” However, “in contradistinction to 
the extremist tenets of conservatism and radicalism, liberalism 
represents a flexible equilibrium, which while recognizing free- 
dom as an expansive force tending towards the future values 
the historical continuity of the actions through which the 
human spirit gradually realizes itself.” If there is one thing the 
lessons of the past teach and those of the present reinforce, it 
is the need of avoiding extremes, especially when there is ques- 
tion of molding or reconstructing society and human institu- 
tions. It is a lesson that liberals of the nineteenth century for- 
got when they espoused an antisocial individualism, or a 
naturalism that denied even the possibility of a supernature, or 
a materialism that denied all nonmaterial or nonphysical re- 
ality. A reaction to these positions in turn would be extreme if 
it took the form of any collectivism or any totalitarianism that 
denied the value of individual personality, that denied matter 
in the name of spirit, or that espoused a theory of supernatural- 
ism as antithetical to and seeing nothing good or worth while 
in nature. However, a philosophy of life and of existence, which 
is inevitable for the thinking man, cannot itself be constructed 
out of a mere desire to avoid extremes. If that were its whole 
inspiration, would it not be artificial from the very start and 
therefore destined to be stillborn and ineffective? 

All wide-awake men of thought have already given up, it 
seems to me, the basic principle of the pre-established harmony 
of our social life. If each individual looks only to his own self- 
interest the social result is chaos and not the common good, our 
bitter experience has taught us. But if that is true, we must 
needs, as the conditio sine qua non for a maximum of individual 
happiness, give conscious thought and effort to the principles 
that are to be fostered for the attainment of social well-being 


and harmony. 
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Is it too much to say that we must return to a common ac- 
ceptance of spiritual ideals in human life and of a common pur- 
suit of these spiritual goods? Material goods are lost to the 
owner or donor by being shared; spiritual goods, moral virtue, 
truth, beauty, joy, are on the contrary enhanced by being 
shared with others. This spiritual level of human life is the 
indispensable basis for social harmony and companionship. As 
soon as the whole of life is reduced to the material level, dis- 
sension and strife must follow. Whereas liberalism formerly 
bent all its efforts toward making man unanchoredly free, 
toward removing all restrictions whatsoever, so that man ended 
by being quite at sea, it must now encourage an anchorage in 
positive ideals and itself tend to restrict wherever individuals or 
groups try to impose their views on others by force or compul- 
sion. It was only on the assumption of the above-mentioned 
pre-established social harmony that freedom could be aimed at 
for mere abstract freedom’s sake. The assumption gone, it be- 
comes evident that freedom is not so much an end in itself 
but a means to an end; although, if freedom and with it both 
liberalism and Christianity have significance at all, that end 
must be one which is unattainable without human freedom and 
which is best attainable with a maximum degree of personal 
liberty. That brings us to the two great watchwords of liberal- 
ism of old: freedom and equality. 

Said Rousseau in his Du contrat social: “If we were to inquire 
into what precisely is the greatest good of all, into what should 
be the purpose of all government, we should find it reducible 
to two chief objects—liberty and equality.” For Rousseau 
this liberty and equality obtained automatically in the original 
state of nature (pace Hobbes) and would again obtain auto- 
matically if men were but genuinely natural. 

Today we realize that there is no sense in which men are 
absolutely equal, that they differ widely in native endowments 
of both intelligence and will, as well as in the opportunities 
into which they are born. Equality does not obtain automati- 
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cally; hence it must be consciously striven for, up to a certain 
degree at least; i.e., without the leveling-down of all differences 
of achievement and merit. There is not even a relative equality 
of opportunity for all men in the sense that each automatically 
obtains in a free country the opportunity to develop his en- 
dowments fully. Hence liberals have again turned to the need 
of a conscious ordering of social conditions in such wise that a 
maximum, though only relatively equal, opportunity be given 
to all men to develop whatever abilities and ideals they have. 
The purely negative aspect of state or government in the 
laissez faire era has thus been abandoned in favor of state regu- 
lation, and some who still call themselves liberals have gone so 
far in their advocacy of this as to give up apparently the very 
ideal of personal liberty. 

Without liberty human life is not worth while because it is 
no longer human. Nor is it then any longer divine, the Christian 
would add. But every advocate of human freedom must face 
the alternative of freedom for what—for its own sake or for the 
sake of the good life? One answer is that of course freedom for 
freedom’s sake is meant since the good life is precisely a life of 
unqualified freedom. Yet that is nonsense. It would mean that 
any action is ipso facto good or even the best act merely because 
it is free. That is in effect the suicide of liberalism, and recently 
advocates of liberalism have strongly questioned the historical 
wisdom of permitting men, in the name of free speech, openly 
to advocate totalitarianism. Even liberalism must champion 
freedom for the sake of an ideal beyond mere freedom as such, 
or else acquiesce in the signing of its own death warrant. 

But if freedom for the mere sake of being free in any way 
whatsoever includes a contradiction, is not the same true of 
freedom for the attainment of the good life? Does not freedom 
for the sake of an ideal beyond itself make freedom subordinate 
to something other; is not freedom itself endangered when it 
becomes a mere means to the good life, however the latter be 
conceived? Yes, if freedom be considered merely one means 
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among others for the attainment of the good life. But defi- 
nitely no, if freedom is considered par excellence the conditio 
sine qua non for the good life, as it was indeed considered by the 
Christianity that gave rise to the ideals of liberalism. 

The question of motivation for both individual and social 
life among men is faced with the alternative of external com- 
pulsion which disregards human freedom or else inner freedom 
which necessarily includes also external liberty, which is the 
alternative of the principle of “‘might is right” or else the princi- 
ple of “moral law and moral obligation.” In the past some 
champions of liberalism included in their ideal of freedom also 
freedom from all moral obligation, which was but another way 
of knocking the bottom out of all meaning or significance of 
freedom. Moral obligation is here taken to be the obligation to 
pursue moral ideals and values freely through self-determina- 
tion, so that genuine human freedom is, to repeat, the freedom 
to pursue moral values in life. Any attempt to deny such obli- 
gation makes it perfectly legitimate for a person to violate the 
freedom of others in any way provided he can “get by” in 
doing so. The choice is inevitably between the rule of might 
and the rule of voluntary moral obligation. The acceptance of 
such a moral law in human societies means at least also the 
acknowledgment of the existence of moral values in life, or of a 
moral difference between opposite actions performed under the 
same circumstances; it means acceptance of the principle that 
moral values ought to be pursued and some agreement on such 
basic moral values. The wider attainment of this position in 
our day may be a long and tedious task in the face of the fact 
that the liberalism of the past and the totalitarianism of the 
present have both frequently denied the existence of such moral 
values for man in the only sense in which such values can have 
meaning for free human personality, and in the face of the fact 
that the common acceptance of such moral values by men im- 
plies the common and the conscious acceptance of a meta- 
physic of man as well as of the universe. 
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That such a metaphysics must include the acceptance of 
spiritual elements or aspects in man has already been men- 
tioned. But here again a caution is imperative in the light of 
our past experience. Unfortunately we are still the inheritors 
of what has been called the Cartesian heritage, that of the 
antithesis of the spiritual and the material even in man him- 
self. This has added to our present confusion because it has 
placed us ultimately before the false dilemma of acknowledging, 
on the one hand, the spiritual aspect of human nature only 
under pain either of denying the obvious material aspect of it 
or else of considering the material aspect insignificant; or, on 
the other hand, of acknowledging the material aspect only 
under pain of denying the spiritual. Yet, freed from the Car- 
tesian antithesis, we should have no difficulty in accepting the 
obvious view of integral human nature as containing both 
material and spiritual elements. Nor does the affirmation of 
the spiritual then necessarily diminish the importance of the 
material—certainly not if man is viewed as embodied spirit. 
On the contrary, while such a philosophical view will be able 
to accept the Christian dictum that man does not live by bread 
alone, it will also find imperative cause to insist upon the indis- 
pensable need of bread for man if he is to live as a free moral 
person, the importance of ready bread if a man is to think 
intelligently and leisurely. 

We have already mentioned the abstraction that arose out of 
political liberalism, that of considering man as a pure numerical 
unit politically. In the self-sufficiency of this view it was also 
thought that, given his political liberty, man’s total freedom is 
ipso facto guaranteed. We know today that political freedom 
may exist hand in hand with disguised but excruciating eco- 
nomic slavery, and that in consequence such political freedom 
has so little meaning for many men that they are willing to give 
it up entirely in exchange for economic security. It is one of 
the planks of the distributist platform that without economic 
independence all other human freedom is empty. Such eco- 
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nomic liberty must mean, not the social guaranty of a suffi- 
ciency of the necessaries of life as such, for this can be had with- 
out any real freedom, but the guaranty of economic security 
in the sense of full opportunity for all men to get for themselves 
what they need, and to get it readily in accordance with both 
their abilities and their good will to put forth effort. 

Here precisely the old laissez faire liberalism failed, but its 
failure was not only an economic one; it goes deeper into the 
domain of metaphysics and religion. In this regard much of the 
old liberalism presented the curious spectacle of sponsoring an 
attitude and ideal that was spiritual in nature while embracing 
a philosophy that was entirely materialistic. Today we have 
the equally curious spectacle of a totalitarianism that professes 
to sponsor high spiritual ideals while denying the supreme value 
of free human personality, without which such ideals are both 
meaningless and impossible. 

Is there hope that we may avoid both the Scylla and the 
Charybdis and steer the middle way envisaged by the best 
liberal ideals as well as by the Christian ideals from which these 
liberal ideals arose? 


St. JoHN’s UNIVERSITY 




















INTRODUCTION TO THE METAPHYSICS AND 
THEOLOGY OF C. S. PEIRCE 


KARL BRITTON 


HARLES SANDERS PEIRCE once described him- 
self as “an individual whose unbiased study of scien- 
tific logic has led him to conclusions not discordant 

with traditional dogmas.” Some of these conclusions have been 
familiar to us for nearly fifteen years through the selection of 
his works, edited in 1923, by Professor Morris Cohen, and pub- 
lished under the title, Chance, Love and Logic (Harcourt, Brace 
and Kegan Paul). But these, as the editor remarked, did not 
do anything like justice to the thought of Peirce—to that “vast 
philosophical system of which he left only some fragmentary 
outlines.’”’ Now, however, the philosophical department of Har- 
vard University has published six large volumes of his Collected 
Papers,’ and promise still more. From these, especially from 
the latest (Scientific Metaphysics, Vol. V1), we are at last able 
to consider for ourselves the value of Peirce’s conclusions and 
to compare them with the traditional dogmas of the philoso- 
phers and the theologians.” 

From these papers, also, we gain some slight acquaintance 
with the author; but it is from the letters, not yet published, 
that we may hope to come to understand this remarkable and 
much-suffering personality. Meanwhile much can be gathered 


* Ed. Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss (Harvard University Press and Humphrey 
Milford, 1931-35), Vols. I-VI. 

2In Vol. VI we find reprinted all the papers of the second part of Chance, Love and 
Logic and one chapter (the fifth) of the first part. To these are added many papers 
not previously published at all and many that appeared in journals (the Hibbert, the 
Monist, etc.) and in dictionaries. There are two parts: ‘‘Cosmology and Ontology” and 
“Religion.” It is described by the publishers as the ‘‘metaphysical culmination” of 
Peirce’s thought and continues the discussions begun in Vol. I (Principles of Philosophy). 
Unless otherwise stated, numerical references in this paper are to the paragraphs of 
Vol. VI. My thanks are due to Professor G. E. Moore for permission to make use of a 
critical notice of Vol. VI which I wrote for Mind, July, 1937. 
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from his correspondence with his friend William James. Some 
of their letters to each other are given, with illuminating com- 
mentary, in chapters xxxii, lxxv, and Ixxvi of Professor R. B. 
Perry’s Thought and Character of William James, recently pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press; some considerable use 
will be made of this in what follows. I shall try to give an 
outline account of Peirce’s teaching on metaphysics and religion 
and to relate it to his character and to the philosophical influ- 
ences to which he was subject. 


I. CHARACTER AND ENVIRONMENT 

Peirce had the misfortune to be born into an academy, the 
heir-apparent to a chair at Harvard, and, because of his own 
personal character, never to find any permanent employment in 
any university. He was born in 1839, the son of Benjamin 
Peirce, the foremost American mathematician of his day and 
professor at Harvard. Charles Peirce was an infant prodigy 
who soon learned all that his father could teach him—this in- 
cluded mathematics, bridge, and wine-tasting, but did not in- 
clude the way to organize a happy and easy life. At Harvard, 
as he says, he was “vain, snobbish, uncivil, reckless, lazy, and 
ill-tempered.” He graduated seventy-first out of a class of 
ninety-four. Suitable employment was hard to find, and at the 
age of twenty-two he entered the United States Coastal Survey 
and there remained for thirty years, doing pioneer work in 
geodesics, devoting all his spare time to philosophy, lecturing at 
colleges and societies from time to time, and building a great 
reputation. James wrote in 1869: 


The poor cuss sees no chance of getting a professorship anywhere, and 
is likely to go into the observatory for good. It seems a great pity that 
as original a man as he is, who is willing and able to devote the powers 
of his life to logic and metaphysics, should be starved out of a career, 
when there are lots of professorships of the sort to be given in the country 
to “safe,” orthodox men.‘ 


3 My thanks are due to Professor Perry for giving me his permission to quote ex- 
tensively from this book. I shall refer to it as ‘“‘Perry,” indicating the volume in roman 
figures and the page of the volume in arabic. 


4 Letters of William James, I (Longmans, 1920), 149. 
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Peirce had a regular income so long as he was attached to the 
Survey, but he was rash with money, and he retired from active 
service in 1887 without adequate resources. In 1883 he divorced 
his first wife and married again and so succeeded in alienating 
some of his friends. His financial troubles began in earnest after 
1891; he was obliged to retire into the country, to Milford, 
Pennsylvania, and to keep himself by writing at great speed 
for the Nation and the Century Dictionary. James kept coming 
to his aid; there were lectureships and there were schemes for 
publication. Peirce began to be seriously ill in 1909, James died 
the next year. Peirce lingered on another four years, writing 
very little now—a victim of cancer.’ 


Everyone, including Peirce himself, seems to have recognized * 


his conceit; this was certainly one reason for his failure to make 
an academic career. He describes himself, at the age of thirty- 
eight, at the fashionable Brevoort House in New York City: 
“T insensibly put on a sort of swagger which I hope I have no- 
where else, and which is designed to say: ‘You are a very good 
fellow in your way; who you are I don’t know and I don’t care, 
but I, you know, am Mr. Peirce, distinguished for my varied 
scientific acquirements, but above all for my extreme modesty 


in which respect I challenge the world’ ” (Perry, I, 538: a letter ~ 


from Peirce to James, 1877). Twenty years later he wrote 
again to James: “After all, I have no reason to distress myself 
that my philosophy does not get expounded. Your Harvard 
students of philosophy find it too arduous a matter to reason 


exactly” (ibid., II, 420). It was, perhaps, more than anything ‘ 


else, this intellectual self-righteousness, combined with emo- 
tional instability, that prevented him from following the pro- 


fession for which he was so suited and in which all his ambitions ~ - 


lay. Professor Perry contrasts the two characters of Peirce and 
James: 

James was instinctively, as well as by breeding and experience, adapted 
to social intercourse, and, despite his neurasthenic tendencies and intel- 


5 The information in this paragraph is derived from Paul Weiss’s article on Peirce in 
the Dictionary of American Biography. 





- 
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lectual preoccupations, was a man of the world. Peirce was ill at ease, 
of uncertain temper, and found it increasingly difficult, as life went on, 
to associate with his fellow-men. James was slow to take offence and 
always gave other people the benefit of the doubt, while Peirce was 
touchy and prone to suspicion; the one being almost excessively modest 
and appreciative of others, while the other tended to arrogance [ibid., 
I, 538}. 

The result was that Peirce was left more and more to his own 
company, and in his later years, in rustic poverty at Milford, 
he was altogether too isolated. In April, 1902, he wrote to Mrs. 
James: 

You see it is like this. I came back from ten days’ absence in the last 
week of November. Yesterday I met the village clergyman, and had a 
talk with him of twenty minutes. During the interval (Sc. from Novem- 
ber to April) I had had not over half a dozen chats with my wife, chiefly 
sustained by her in French, and otherwise hadn’t spoken two consecutive 
sentences to anybody. There were four or five months’ silence. It is not 
an exceptional period. I live always so. In this life I find I lose all dis- 
cernment of grades of expression [idid., II, 423.] 


Meanwhile Peirce was, as always, working hard; he was capable 
of very long periods of continuous work. The manuscripts were 
accumulating, but who was to criticize and discuss them? In 
1907 he wrote to James: 

If I had some young philosophers to aid I should certainly hold myself 
up as a warning against withholding publication until one can be quite 
satisfied with his expression. The result is that I am so hemmed in with 
analyses upon which I labored until they are brought to a presentable 
finish, that I am completely cut off by them from the mass, even of the 
philosophical world [ibid., II, 436].° 


In this isolation his friendship for James assumed great im- 
portance for him: ‘You are of all my friends the one who illus- 
trates pragmatism in its most needful forms. You are a jewel 
of pragmatism.”’ After James’s death Peirce wrote an extrava- 

6 Peirce certainly developed a remarkable manner of writing in his last years; see 
especially the paper on “‘Logic and Spiritualism” (Vol. VI, Book II, chap. vii), written 


in 1905. This seems to me a most effective and beautiful style and reads rather like the 
monologues of very modern plays—‘‘The Ascent of F6” or ‘‘Murder in the Cathedral.” 
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gant panegyric upon “America’s and the world’s highest re- 
spected and closest beloved philosophic soul,” and in this, as 
it seems to me, he states the fundamental difference between 
the two: ‘Who, for example, could be of a nature so different 
from his as I? He so concrete, so living; I a mere table of con- 
tents, so abstract, a very snarl of twine” (184). Peirce’s interests 
were in himself and in theoretical questions; James’s interests 
were in things and, above all, in other men. This is not the 
whole story. James was subject to much self-analysis and self- 
doubt; Peirce could be quite objective about himself and never 
lost his sense of humor. But he was academic. Wide as his 
interests were, they were the interests of a scholar and a scien- 
tist rather than of an artist or a humanist; and at times he re- 
lapses into the worst kind of scolding dominie. These serious 
limitations are most evident in his theorizing about religion. 


II. DETERMINING INFLUENCES 


Peirce began life as a mathematician, and his profession led 
him into physics and mechanics. These studies were of the ut- 
most importance in shaping all his thought, but of them I shall 
say no more and shall confine myself to the chief philosophical 
influences, beginning with those of minor importance. 

American philosophy before the Civil War had been domi- 
nated for a long time by clerical teachers in the universities and 
in the ministerial training colleges; among these the philosophy 
of the Scottish Commonsensists was very prevalent. It is de- 
scribed by Professor Cohen in no very flattering terms: 

The Scottish Commonsense realism was a democratic philosophy in the 
sense that it did not depart widely from the popular views as to the 
nature of the material world, the soul and God. It did not rely on subtle 
arguments, but appealed to established beliefs. It could easily be recon- 
ciled with the most literal interpretation of the Bible and could thus be 
used as a club against freethinkers.’ 


Traces of this influence can be seen in Peirce’s distinction be- 
tween real doubt and “paper doubt” (of which he accuses Hume 


7 Cambridge History of American Literature, III, 229. 
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and Bradley); in his view that there are some propositions that 
cannot really be doubted at all; and in his distinction between 
argumentation, which is self-conscious and systematic, and ar- 
gument, which is not self-conscious or systematic, but which is, 
as a matter of psychological fact, convincing, and which could 
be defended by argumentation. I think that these views helped 
to lay the foundations of pragmatism and of Peirce’s important 
account of practical, as opposed to purely scientific, beliefs. 

Peirce was an enthusiastic reader of Aristotle and the scholas- 
tic philosophers: Duns Scotus, Augustine, Thomas, Albertus 
Magnus, and William of Occam. In his thirties he was con- 
verted, by reading Scotus, from his early nominalism and be- 
came a thoroughgoing realist. He wrote in 1902: 

I say to people—imaginative interlocutors, for I have nobody to talk 
to—you think that the proposition that truth and justice are the greatest 
powers in this world is metaphorical. Well, I, for my part, hold it to be 
true. No doubt truth has to have its defenders to uphold it. But truth 
creates its defenders and gives them strength. The mode in which the 
idea of truth influences the world is essentially the same as that in which 
my desire to have the fire poked causes me to get up and poke it [Perry, 
II, 424]. 

At Harvard, when Peirce was still in his teens, he first turned 
to philosophy, and it was to Kant that he first came. Peirce is 
a post-Kantian idealist, not only because he was influenced by 
Hegel and Schelling, but also because he was always in closest 
touch with the Critique of Pure Reason. From Kant he derives 
the fundamental notion that the forms of space and time and 
the categories of the understanding are, at bottom, psychologi- 
cal laws. His own “‘proofs” of his three categories might be de- 
scribed as cosmological, psychological, and biological deduc- 
tions, in the Kantian sense of “‘deduction.” 

In the early seventies Peirce and James were members of a 
small group who used to meet to discuss philosophy in Cam- 
bridge. “The type of our thought was decidedly British,” says 
Peirce. “I, alone of our number, had come upon the threshing- 
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floor of philosophy through the doorway of Kant, and even my 
ideas were acquiring the English accent” (Collected Papers, Vol. 
V, par. 12). The members were led by Chauncey Wright, who 
was something of a positivist, as well as a disciple of Mill. 
Peirce and James both became much interested in Berkeley, ~ 





and Peirce even regarded him as the first pragmatist. The doc- ~ “ 


trine that they both derived from empiricism is defined by 
Peirce in his famous paper, “How To Make Our Ideas Clear” 
(Collected Papers, Vol. V, Book II, chap. v). James maintains 
that this was the method by which the English and Scotch phi- 
losophers were “instinctively guided”: 

The guiding principle of British philosophy has in fact been that every 
difference must make a difference, every theoretical difference somewhere 
issue in a practical difference, and that the best method of discussing 
points of theory is to begin by ascertaining what practical difference 
would result from one alternative or the other being true [Varieties of 
Religious Experience (1902), p. 443}. 

This principle Peirce had ever before him, and it modified, at 
every stage, the idealism into which he finally tried to fit his 
ideas. 

In the Monist, 1892, Peirce wrote: 

I may mention, for the benefit of those who are curious in studying 
mental biographies, that I was born and reared in the neighborhood of 
Concord—I mean in Cambridge—at the time when Emerson, Hedge, 
and their friends were disseminating the ideas that they had caught from 
Schelling, and Schelling from Plotinus, from Boehm, or from God knows 
what minds stricken with the monstrous mysticism of the East. But the 
atmosphere of Cambridge held many an antiseptic against Concord 
transcendentalism; and I am not conscious of having contracted any of 
that virus. Nevertheless, it is probable that some cultured bacilli, some 
benignant form of the disease was implanted in my soul, unawares, and 
that now, after long incubation, it comes to the surface, modified by 
mathematical conceptions and by training in physical investigations [102]. 


In the days when the village of Concord was the home of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott, Thoreau, and was, in its way, an 
intellectual capital of New England, both the father of Peirce 
and the father of James used to meet Emerson regularly, at the 
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Saturday Club, in Boston. Transcendentalism was the great 
theme of all the pundits, lay and clerical. There is little doubt 
that both Peirce and James were much influenced by it and 
that it seemed hard for them both to express ultimate meta- 
physical notions in any other way. Schelling made an especially 
strong appeal to Peirce; both were interested in finding concep- 
tions common to all the sciences; both were interested in bio- 
logical evolution. Peirce did not find anything incompatible in 
idealism and pragmatism; in fact, it seemed arguable that the 
absolute idealists were themselves thoroughly pragmatic. This 
thesis was held by another Harvard contemporary, Josiah 
Royce: 

Our idealists were, one and all, in a very genuine sense, what people 
now call pragmatists. They were also, to be sure, absolutists; and now- 
adays absolutism is supposed to be peculiarly abhorrent to pragma- 
tists . . . . all these thinkers make much of the relation of truth to action, 
to practice, to the will. Nothing is true, for them, unless therein the sense, 
the purpose, the meaning of some active process is carried out, expressed, 
accomplished [Lectures on Modern Idealism (delivered in 1906, published 
after his death) p. 85]. Truth meets needs; truth is also true. Of these 
two propositions I conceive idealism to be constituted. 


The first of these is pragmatist, but the second must be ab- 


solutist : 

In acknowledging truth we are indeed meeting, or endeavoring to meet, 
a need which always expresses itself in finite form. But this need can 
never be satisfied by the acknowledgment of anything finite as the whole 
truth. For, as Hegel well insisted, the finite is as such self-contradictory, 
dialectical, burdened with irrationality. ... . I may assert that personally 
Iam both a pragmatist and an absolutist, that I believe each of these doc- 
trines to involve the other, and that therefore I regard them as not only 
reconcilable but as in truth reconciled [ibid., p. 257]. 


Such arguments would certainly not have commended them- 
selves altogether to Peirce.* But it was, of course, not Peirce 
but James who, by 1906, had made it seem that these two doc- 
trines are not compatible. This was the end of a long “battle” 


8 Of Royce’s The World and the Individual, Peirce wrote: ‘The ideas are very beauti- 
ful. The logic is most execrable.” 
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between James and Royce, the story of which has been ad- 
mirably told in Professor Perry’s book. James “discovered” 
Royce and was, as usual, much impressed with what he had 
found and especially with Royce’s mathematic ability. But in 
the end he came to see that Royce’s absolutism rested only on 
an emotiona! basis and that it was held together by loose reason- 
ing and ambiguous phrases. In 1899 he wrote: “I have come 
to perceive what I didn’t trust myself to believe before, that 
looseness of thought is R’s essential element. He wants it. There 
isn’t a tight joint in his system; not one” (Perry, I, 810). In 
his chapter on “Philosophy” in The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, James declared himself against any form of transcend- 
ence of the soul or of God.® To Peirce it still seemed that even 
the absolute could be interpreted as an “observable,” and that 
a science of metaphysics was still possible. James gradually 
came to the conclusion that pragmatism made the metaphysical 
conceptions altogether empty. This was a personal achieve- 
ment of no small order, for it required him to swim against the 
tide of opinion for many years. Peirce, however little he might . 
have cared to admit it, built up a metaphysical system that 
places him with Royce rather than with James—an idealism - 
of the post-Kantian sort. 
There were certain important Kantian principles that chiefly 
impressed Fichte and Hegel and Schelling: 
a) The basis of logic and mathematics is psychological. 
b) Reasoning, when it becomes transcendental, is necessarily involved in 
antinomies. 
c) These antinomies must be supposed resolved, if we are to undertake 
unavoidable action. 
d) That this implies a noumenal self which is free and rational. 
e) That we have no other knowledge of the noumenal world [which, how- 
ever, Kant always assumes must exist]. 
f) That we have no explanation of the origin of the sense-impressions 
[Kant seems to assume that they derive somehow from the noumenal 
world, and that is all]. 


9 See footnote on Royce, Varieties, p. 454; the further discussion of Royce’s point of 
view is to be found in Pragmatism. 
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These principles left unsolved (and, according to Kant, un- 
solvable) problems, and the cogitation of Fichte, and the young 
enthusiasm of Schelling and Hegel, stepped in where Kant had 
feared to tread. Schelling came to certain conclusions:"° 


a) Sense-impressions must be ascribed to some activity of the self—to 
an unconscious activity which provides the self with an object for 
conscious knowledge. 

b) The self as known is thus identical with the knowing self; the self is 
both “ideal” (subject) and “real’’ (or objectified) ; for all that I know 
consists of states of my own mind, but in communication I realise 
that there are objects of knowledge which are yet not objects of my 
knowledge; hence I realise that my self is without these empirical 
limits, that it is absolute. 

c) Nature—the real self—shows a process of evolution; there is every- 
where visible a spontaneous tendency towards the creation of “sub- 
jectivity,” that is, of mind; what looks like dead matter appears on 
closer investigation to be effete mind. 

d) By action—whether of the knower, the doer, or the artist—the self 
adds to its world as known; it is by effort that the phenomenal world 
comes into existence: but such effort is mostly unconscious: the doer 
acts, and then he discovers that the world has become different; the 
philosopher discovers the real world, and his very act of discovery 
has altered the world (it has, as we say, “added to the sum of human 
knowledge”’); the artist returns to the thing that he has made, as if 
to something new and strange. 

¢e) In social relationships we realise that our freedom of action is limited, 
and we see a limited “‘pre-established harmony”’ between the real and 
the transcendental worlds—for we can sometimes achieve what we will. 

f) The finite self which is an object of my direct knowledge is nothing 
but a partly deceptive appearance of an absolute self; a self which is 
both real and ideal, and which Schelling calls the “indifference” of 
these two aspects. 

The most paradoxical and novel features of Schellingism are 
not to be found in the thought of Peirce: he had no love for 
paradox as such; he regarded the riddle of Achilles and the 
Tortoise as a “contemptible little catch” which any competent 
mathematician ought to be able to solve once and for all (177). 


10 The following is largely derived from the sympathetic account given by Royce, 
op. cit. 
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And his pragmatism could make nothing of the distinction be- 
tween the phenomenal and the noumenal worlds; for him, the 
world which is open to observation, in one way or another, is 
the real and only world. Peirce had therefore to seek another 
explanation of the possibility of duty and freedom, and this he 
found in the hypothesis of chance. It is by reference to the 
same hypothesis that he explains the tendency of nature to pro- 
duce order, and, especially, mind; all nature shows the begin- 
nings of mind, and the real world is a ‘mental continuum.” 
Peirce’s tychism (the doctrine of chance) is thus the solution to 
a problem in idealist philosophy for one who could not accept 
the “hypothesis of freedom” in a noumenal world; it is Peirce’s 
substitute for Schelling’s “transcendental self” as an explana- 
tion of the possibility of action. Peirce’s agapism (the doctrine 
that change, real event, is the result of psychological activity) 
and his synechism (the notion of the world as a continuum of 
minds) are both also obvious developments and adaptations of 
Schelling. Peirce, as we shall see, also had a theory of absolut-v 
ism, but this he did not adopt as a purely scientific hypothesis, 
and it connects only loosely with his cosmological system. 

It is an extraordinary thing that Peirce should have thought 
that such a cosmology could be defended on empirical grounds. 
He seems to have argued that metaphysics must be about some- 
thing, however strange it may sound; but pragmatism has laid 
it down that all really significant sentences are about the ob- 
servable. Hence, even metaphysics must somehow be based on 
observation. “But metaphysics, even bad metaphysics, really 
rests on observations, whether consciously or not... . it rests 
upon kinds of phenomena with which every man’s experience 
is so saturated that he usually pays no particular attention to 
them.”’ Perhaps he would have made this statement in an al- 
together more guarded manner if he had reflected on the fact 
of verbal nonsense and on the nature of analytical propositions.” 


1 Of course an altogether new notion of the importance of nonsense began with Mr. 
Russell’s solution of the paradox about the ‘‘class of all classes that are not members of 


themselves.”’ 
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Surely it may be the case that much of metaphysics consists in 
elucidations of definitions (which will give us information about 
language, and which will be founded only on observations of 
language habits) and much of it consists in emotive language 
(whose main purpose is not to convey information at all) and 
much of it in verbal nonsense which (for the average reader) 
is quite without any use. There will, of course, remain much 
that is based upon observation and which can be proved true 
or false by reference to observation; and of this it may well be 
true that much of it rests on observations that are so common 
that it takes great powers of abstraction and concentration to 
come by them. 
III. COSMOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


Peirce thought that his observations revealed three kinds of 
elements in all phenomena, and hence that three categories 
could be distinguished in the apparatus of every serious and 
well-founded science.” “First is the conception of being or 
existing independent of anything else. Second is the concep- 
tion of being relative to, the conception of reaction with, some- 
thing else. Third is the conception of mediation, whereby a 
first and a second are brought into relation..... Chance is 
First, Law is Second, the tendency to take habits is Third” 
(32). Perhaps tychism corresponds to First, agapism to Second, 
and synechism to Third. These doctrines are applied to cos- 
mology, psychology, and biology, and their illustration in each 
of these inquiries constitutes a set of “deductions” in the 
Kantian manner. 

We begin with tychism. Chance “as an objective phenome- 
non” is defined as a property of distribution—the fortuitous 
distribution of elements or characters in the universe at large. 


12 These are not an ordinary Hegelian triad, for they have not strictly the character 
of thesis, antithesis, synthesis. Peirce does not show much interest in antinomies, 
except as signs of fallacious reasoning. No doubt he would have been able to ‘‘recog- 
nize”’ his categories in the systems of Hegel and of Schelling. I think Peirce’s triads 
owe something to the three characters of reality, of which Schelling speaks: the real 
(2d), the ideal (1st), and the ‘‘indifference” of these (3d). See esp. Vol. I, pars. 317-25. 
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Peirce supposes that the characters of things in the universe 
tend to display chance distribution as well as regularity. This 
hypothesis is an explanatory one, but it does not itself need 
explanation, for it is regularity, not irregularity, that needs ex- 
planation. (Here, again, chance serves the purposes of the 
noumenon.) Chance is used to explain: (a) Experimental errors. 
These naturally suggest chance, and there is no series of experi- 
ments whereby this suggestion could be disproved. (b) The di- 
versity within the universe—the “initial configuration” which 
has to be considered in any mechanical action. The mechanist 
supposes that “‘all the arbitrary specifications of the universe 
were introduced in one dose, in the beginning, if there was a 
beginning. .... But I, for my part, think that the diversifica- 
tion, the specification, has been continually taking place” (57). 
(c) Novelty can be explained only by spontaneity, that is, by 
some sort of chance variation: infinitesimal variations take 
place continuously, Peirce holds, and great ones, infrequently. 
Time is discontinuous in the present instant (86), and in this 
present instant action and novelty are possible. (d) Uniformity, 
habit, law—these are due to a chance development of a tend- 
ency to take habits: “All laws are results of evolution;.... 
underlying all other laws is the only tendency which can grow 
by its own virtue, the tendency of all things to take habits”’ 
(101g). (e) Nonconservative processes: no mechanical explana- 
tion can be given of the irreversibility of these processes. (/) 
Mind and consciousness can be explained only by reference to 
chance. They are treated as epiphenomena by the mechanical 
philosophy: “It enters consciousness under the head of sun- 
dries, as a forgotten trifle; its scheme of the universe would be 
more satisfactory if this little fact could be dropped out of 
sight” (61). According to Peirce, the characteristic law of mind, 
which gives rise to truth and error, requires the hypothesis of 
chance variation. In general, then, chance is to explain ‘‘three 
characters which mark the universe of our experience in a way 
of their own. They are Variety, Uniformity, and the passage of 
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Variety into Uniformity. By [this] I mean that variety upon 
being multiplied almost in every department of experience 
shows a tendency to form habits. These habits produce statis- 
tical uniformities” (97). This cosmological deduction of the 
categories is summarized in the article on “Uniformity” in 
Baldwin’s Dictionary (1902; reprinted in 101g). 

There follows a “‘psychological deduction”: the exposition of 
mind by means of the concept of continuity. This may be sum- 
marized shortly: (a) Feelings have a temporal spread: ‘“‘we are 
immediately conscious through an infinitesimal interval of 
time.” (6) Feelings have intensive continuity—this is presup- 
posed by the continuity of change in feelings. (c) Feelings have 
spatial extension; an agitation (liquefaction) in a protoplasm 
spreads from one point continuously through the environment: 
“Whatever there is in the whole phenomenon to make us think 
there is feeling in such a mass of protoplasm—feeling, but plain- 
ly no personality—goes logically to show that that feeling has 
a subjective, a substantial, spatial extension, as the excited state 
has” (133). (d) Feelings affect each other; different stimuli com- 
bine in their effects: “‘A finite interval of time generally con- 
tains an innumerable series of feelings; and when these become 
welded together in association, the result is a general idea.” 
(e) Ideas are properties of feeling; they combine to form general 
ideas and propositions—not absolutely uniformly: ‘The 
amount of arbitrariness in the phenomena of human minds is 
neither altogether trifling nor very prominent” (154). (f) The 
unity of a person is a special form of the unity of ideas or feel- 
ings; a person is a general idea. (g) One mind is in communica- 
tion with another, that is to say, ideas are communicated; this 
is done through the mediation of animate and inanimate ob- 
jects—lips, hands, pen, and paper. Peirce argues that the fact 
that both the “animate” and the “inanimate” are susceptible 
to ideas shows that they are all alike mental—that the world is 
a continuum of feeling and in this communication takes place 


(158). 
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From these arguments, then, three conclusions are drawn: (a) 
scholastic realism: ‘‘General ideas are not mere words,.... 
but they are just as much, or rather far more, living realities 
than the feelings out of which they are concreted”’; (b) objective 
idealism: ‘‘We ought to suppose a continuity between the char- 
acters of mind and matter, so that matter would be nothing 
but mind that had such indurated habits as to cause it to act 
with a peculiarly high degree of mechanical regularity, or rou- 
tine” (277); (c) evolution: not merely do concrete objects 
change, but also all the laws of their changes also change: ‘The 
whole Platonic world is evolutionary in its origin.” 

The idealist view of the universe shows that reality is essen- 
tially social; change comes about by effort (Eros, or exuber- 
ance-love) of individuals to realize and to propagate ideas and 
to generalize them in a continuum of minds. The doctrine of 
agapism is therefore “what Synechism calls for.”’ Peirce then 
tries to show that no satisfactory account of biological evolu- 
tion can be built either on mere chance or on mere necessity: 
effort must also be important. Mere chance (Darwin) and mere 
necessity (the view that ‘it somehow follows from the first law 
of motion and the peculiar, but unknown, molecular constitu- 
tion of protoplasm, that forms must complicate themselves 
more and more’’) are shown to be only “degenerate cases” of 
evolution by effort. Peirce therefore concludes that what he 
calls tychism, anancism, and agapism are all to be observed in 
nature; in other words, we observe change by minute variation, 
change by strides, and change by deliberate social purpose. 

By such arguments as these Peirce thinks he can show that 
three categories (variously named and described) are involved 
in the clear description of all reality. These famous categories 
are as vital to the understanding of his cosmology as of his 
logic and semantics: and I think Peirce would have wished his 
whole system to be judged as an exposition of these three no- 
tions. But even a Hegelian (who might share his addiction to 
triads) could hardly claim that Peirce’s extant papers make 
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them even tolerably clear. But if they really are universal cate- 
gories they ought not to be altogether novel to us; they ought 
to be “‘recognizable”’ on reflection. Peirce insists on this in a 
letter of 1903 to William James (who had complained, very 
humbly, that he could not understand them): “It rather annoys 
me to be told that there is anything novel in my three cate- 
gories; for if they have not, however confusedly, been recog- 
nised by men since men began to think, that condemns them 
at once” (Perry, II, 428). 

For the task of understanding First, Second, and Third, two 
papers published in Volume VI, for the first time, seem to me 
to be of considerable value (pp. 189-237 [dated 1898] and pp. 
338-48 [dated 1909])."3 Firstness seems to be described in three 
different ways: It is “potentiality of this or that sort—that is, 
some quality,” perhaps, the realm of universals. It is also 
chance—“‘mere sporting” —and again it is feeling, a simple uni- 
tary consciousness. Negatively it is described as not rational, 
general, or continuous but as capable of being rationalized and 
generalized. Secondness is actuality, event, the vividness of re- 
action, here and now. It is also feeling, but a feeling of contrast, 
connection; one feeling rising into consciousness and modifying 
a previously existing feeling, achieving some possibilities and 
excluding others. It is possibility become determinate and con- 
crete. Thirdness is described as habit, order, law. It is a con- 
nection of actuals, hence a connection of feelings. It is general- 
ity, continuity, society, relation, “sign.” It is essentially transi- 
tional, since all law changes; it is evolution. 

These categories suggest to me most immediately the cos- 
mology of Professor Whitehead. We might correlate, perhaps, 
Peirce’s Firstness with the Eternal Objects; his Secondness with 
the Real Occasion, which, for Whitehead, is a concrescence of 
feeling into novelty; and his Thirdness with the nexus of Real 
Occasions which illustrate the Eternal Objects. 

But a little reflection will show, I think, that Peirce is not to 


13 See also Vol. I, Book III, chap. ii, etc. 
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be fitted easily into a Platonic scheme: his Firstness is described 
as feeling, as well as abstract quality; chance and novelty are 
ascribed to Firstness and not to Secondness; and general ideas, 
the Platonic reals, seem to belong to Thirdness, not to First- 
ness. 

This presents the questions: Are we to “‘recognize”’ Firstness 
as possibility or as actuality? Is it the undifferentiated possi- 
bility of the apeiron or the definite possibility of the forms? Are 
we to “recognize” Secondness as the actual, the feeling? Are 
we to “recognize” Thirdness as the universal or as some special 
aspect of actuality? 

It seems to me that chance, in Peirce’s writings, is used to 
cover two things that are usually kept distinct: first, the in- 
determinacy of universals in respect of their ingression into par- 
ticular things; second, the indeterminacy of particulars in re- 
spect of what universals they will manifest. These two are care- 
fully distinguished, for example, in Whitehead’s chapter on 
“Abstraction” in Science and the Modern World. We express 
the first when we say that we cannot argue from hypotheticals 
to existential propositions (or that the ontological argument 
does not hold of finite conceptions) ; we express the second when 
we say that there is no necessary connection of matters of fact. 

It is Peirce’s notion that these two are different ways of 
identifying the same feature of all reality. This feature he calls 
“Firstness.”’ It is mere isolation, unrelatedness, separation. It 
is not either actuality or possibility but is a character which be- 
longs to the relation of the possible to the actual. Peirce seems 
to have thought that Firstness was more fundamental than the 
categories of actuality or of possibility, and cuts across them. 
But he did not state this at all clearly, as the following shows: 

Now a quality is a consciousness. I do not say a waking consciousness— 
but still, something of the nature of a consciousness. A sleeping conscious- 
ness, perhaps. A possiblity, then, or potentiality, is a particular tinge of 
consciousness. I do not say the possibility is exactly a consciousness: 


but it is a ¢inge of consciousness, a potential consciousness. However, the 
distinction is little more than verbal [221]. 
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Possibility is a possibility of feeling, and actuality is actual 
feeling; this he asserts on epistemological grounds. So that 
Firstness is the indeterminacy of feeling. It is the isolation, the 
simplicity, the unity, of feeling." 

If this interpretation (which I put forward most tentatively) 
be correct, it follows that Secondness is not to be identified 
with mere actuality; for it is not essentially opposed to possi- 
bility. I think that it may be interpreted as determinacy, as 
opposed to indeterminacy; the definiteness of feeling; the defi- 
nite association of different possibilities of feeling; a conscious- 
ness of contrast, of something happening; the realization of pos- 
sibility in the here-now. 

But the realization of possibilities seems to follow a certain 
order: hard and blue can combine, but blue and yellow cannot. 
These incompatibilities of “forms” illustrate, as we might say, 
the definiteness that is the nature of the world of forms. How 
does Peirce deal with this? (a) The laws of logic are psychologi- 
cal laws. Peirce’s account is pseudo-Kantian and is very ob- 
scure (222-37). It refers us to feeling for the unifying principle 
—*quale-consciousness has but one element”: A can be blue 
and hard, because these two qualities result from different ex- 
periences, and in feeling at its simplest these are entirely un- 
related; but A cannot be both blue and yellow, because these 
result from the same experience, and hence would have to be 
united into one color. All this seems to suggest that Peirce 
tried to give a purely psychological account of the structure of 
forms; that he ascribed the laws of incompatibility to the isola- 
tion of feelings, that is, to Firstness. (b) Orders are shown in 
societies of actual events. General ideas are (1) ideas of uni- 
versals, formed, as Berkeley suggested, by repetition and com- 
bination of similar stimuli (Peirce illustrated this by reference 
to protoplasmic agitation); but (2) a universal is itself ideal; 
it is actual as a character of mental events—of events in a 
4 Cf. Vol. I, Pars. 306-11. 
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mental continuum. This is Thirdness. Peirce here seems to 
unite the Cartesian Formal Reality and Objective Reality. 

It is most important to note that Peirce’s categories are both 
psychological and also logico-mathematical just because they 
are metaphysical. For they are (a) the terms in which we de- 
scribe the universe; but the universe is a continuum of feeling, 
and in psychology we are describing certain more complicated 
systems of feeling. But (b) the terms in which we describe the 
universe are precisely those terms whose use is governed by the 
“laws of thought” or the principles of logic—which provide the 
foundations of mathematics. That is to say, the formal struc- 
ture of the categories determines the structure of logic and of 
mathematics; ‘and Peirce did actually put forward his whole 
theory of signs as an elaborate deduction from, and amplifica- 
tion of, the formal properties of the categories. Thus Firstness 
is monadic in structure—it is the simple predicate; Secondness 
is dyadic, relational, connective; Thirdness is the genuine tri- 
adic relation, and Peirce insists that all other apparently poly- 
adic relations can be analyzed in terms of these three forms. 
This topic, however, would take us beyond the purpose of this 
present paper or the range of the present writer; it has been 
discussed by Eugene Freeman in his Categories of Charles Peirce 
(Open Court). 

This very difficult scheme would seem to suggest two crit- 
cisms: (a) Peirce seems to have asked us to accept universals 
as real ante res, but Firstness hardly does justice to the definite- 
ness of the forms, patterns, limits. (b) Peirce gives no clear 
account of the mere diversity of particular things—of the Pla- 
tonic apeiron—of that diversity of similars that has always 
seemed so strange to rationalist philosophers. In the fragment 
of 1898 (214 ff.) Peirce seems to introduce a fourth principle— 
something that is prior to Firstness and which may be inter- 
preted as a principle of the unlimited; but this suggestion is 
not taken up in any other papers of his that I have seen, and 
presumably Peirce was too firmly attached to his triads. 
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The categories are certainly not “observational” in any sense 
that would have recommended them to Berkeley or Hume; they 
may be regarded as the rationalist’s clear and distinct ideas, or 
as the Kantian a priori principles of the understanding—or, 
rather, of all perception and all cognition, unconscious as well 
as conscious. It is in the latter sense that they appealed to their 
author. A much more sophisticated view would regard them 
as fundamental rules of expression rather than as fundamental 
conditions of reception; not, of course, of all expression, but of 
the expression of matters of possible fact by means of structured 
language. ‘My philosophy, and all philosophy worth atten- 
tion, reposes entirely upon the theory of logic” (Perry, II, 419). 
But I do not think that Peirce could ever have been persuaded 
to adopt this radical view of his categories. 

Peirce’s other cosmological doctrines consist largely of hy- 
potheses relating to one or more of the special sciences; they 
are supposed to show connections between the sciences and to 
lend support to the thesis of idealism. These Peirce quite rightly 
regarded as “‘scientific” and observational. They are to be ac- 
cepted only in so far as observations render them probable; 
they cannot be rendered valid by any a priori method. Usually, 
however, no very definite experimentation is suggested whereby 
the hypotheses put forward can be shown to be more probable 
(or even more worthy of serious attention) than the rival hy- 
potheses (of which the number is indefinite) which have been, 
or may be, put forward to explain the same data. Nowadays, I 
suppose, we should regard these hypotheses as speculations of a 
scientific, rather than of a metaphysical, kind. Few people were 
better equipped for this task than Peirce. 


IV. RELIGION 


Reason must be practical as well as speculative; belief is re- 
quired by action as well as by meditation. Peirce was inclined 
to emphasize the “practical” importance of any belief; that is, 
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the difference it makes in experience, if it is true’ (see above, 
p. 441). But he did not want it to be thought that his pragmatism 
set up a mere “will to believe” as a criterion of truth. His test 
of truth was entirely objective: truth is that which will come 
to be agreed upon after all the investigation is done.” Peirce 
was alarmed at James’s development of pragmatism: “I thought 
your Will to Believe was a very exaggerated utterance, such as 
injures a serious man very much” (Perry, II, 438). It was there- 
fore all the more important that he should do justice to that 
special class of beliefs in which one quite reasonably adopts a 
hypothesis, not on theoretical, but on practical grounds—not 
because it is the best available explanation of evidence, but 
partly because it is useful to adopt it. For “useful” in this con- 
text does involve one’s own wishes. What exactly have my 
wishes to do with my beliefs? 

In thanking James for the dedication of The Will To Believe 
Peirce distinguishes “faith” from belief based simply upon ex- 
perimental evidence: 

“Faith,” and the sense that one will adhere consistently toa given line 
of conduct, is highly necessary in affairs. But if it means that you are 
not going to be alert for indications that the moment has come to change 
your tactics, I think it ruinous in practice. If an opportunity occurs to 
do business with a man, and the success of it depends on his integrity, 
then if I decide to go into the transaction, I must go on the hypothesis he 
is an honest man, and there is no sense at all in halting between two lines 
of conduct. But that won’t prevent my collecting further evidence with 
haste and energy, because it may show me it is time to change my plan. 
That is the sort of “faith” that seems useful .. . . [Perry, II, 222]. 


Here, it would seem, I will to do business, and this involves the 
will to believe that I am dealing with an honest man; the belief 
is useful because it forwards something I want; the belief is a 
Kantian hypothetical imperative. 

*s “Our idea of anything 7s our idea of its sensible effects’”’ (“‘How To Make Our Ideas 
Clear,”’ Collected Papers, Vol. V, Book IT, chap. v, par. ii). 
16 Tbid., par. iv. 
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We may gather from these remarks, and from others, that 
Peirce regarded it as reasonable to adopt a belief, even if it is 
not supported by systematically collected evidence, provided 
(a) it is not incompatible with beliefs so supported—there is no 
good reason to think it false; (0) it is, at every convenient oppor- 
tunity, corrigible by reference to beliefs so supported; (c) it is 
an answer to a question which must be answered if a certain 
unavoidable or desirable action is to be undertaken. Peirce al- 
lowed exceptions to both (a) and (0): 

It is perfectly true that the belief which I shail do well to embrace in 
my practical affairs, such as my religion, may not accord with the proposi- 
tion which a sound scientific method requires me provisionally to adopt 
at this stage of my investigation. Later, both the one proposition and the 
other may very likely be modified; but how, or which comes nearer to the 
ultimate conclusion, not being a prophet or a magician, I cannot yet 
say [216]. 


But Peirce was particularly impressed with certain beliefs 
which are not properly to be called “‘scientific,” and yet which 
it would be positively unreasonable not to adopt for practical 
purposes. These beliefs, he held, are in fact supported by a 
mass of experiences which have never been analyzed, and many 
of which have never been brought into consciousness. 

This notion of inevitable practical beliefs is connected with 
Peirce’s view of mind. Mind is not to be identified with reason 
(here he disagrees with Hegel) or even with consciousness. The 
distinguishing character of mind is the adaptation of an organ- 
ism to changes in its environment. (This adaptation is a chance- 
variation which has—by chance—become a habit.) It is there- 
fore out of instinctive ways of behavior that conscious reason- 
ing and argumentation have been refined. There are three stages 
in inquiry: first, the putting-forward of a hypothesis, “retroduc- 
tion,” “the spontaneous conjectures of instinctive reason” ; then 
deduction, the analysis by reason of the concept put forward, 
explication of its meaning; and, finally, induction, the experi- 
mental testing-out of the consequences of the concept. Only 
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the first stage contributes new concepts to our knowledge: “rea- 
son” is concerned solely with the law of noncontradiction. But 
the stage of retroduction is not a fully self-conscious one: like 
Schelling’s artist, the thinker does not know how he came by 
his new conception: it is for him as much of a surprise as for 
anybody. How does mankind “happen” to think of so many 
sound hypotheses when the number of possible hypotheses is 
infinite? This is, for Peirce, a “magical faculty”: man is prop- 
erly guided in these things by il lume naturale; he seizes upon 
the “simplest” hypothesis—not the most economical, but the 
one which it is most easy and “‘natural’’ to believe; and il lume 
naturale is a fairly reliable guide: “Not ....to the extent of 
guessing right the first time, nor perhaps the second: but that 
the well-prepared mind has wonderfully soon guessed each se- 
cret of nature is historical truth. All the theories of science have 
been so obtained” (476; see the whole of “A Neglected Argu- 
ment for the Reality of God,” first published in the Hibbert 
Journal in 1908 and reprinted as Book II, chap. iii, of Vol. VI). 

This ‘“‘magical faculty” Peirce regards as one of man’s most 
valuable instincts, akin to the bird’s instinct for flight or for 
nest-building. (That is to say, there is not, after all, anything 
“magical” or even mystical about it.) He was therefore inclined 
to give some credence to hypotheses which “naturally” suggest 
themselves to men but which have never been analyzed or 
tested. And where such a hypothesis is involved in a given line 
of conduct, then, so long as it does not clash with scientific 
beliefs, anyone who wants to undertake the conduct in question 
would be unreasonable not to adopt the hypothesis as a prac- 
tical belief (e.g., Hume was reasonable to adopt, when he left 
his study, beliefs which he had no direct theoretical reason for 
adopting. He would have been unreasonable, since he was 
forced to leave his study from time to time, not to adopt these 
beliefs). 

So far I have spoken of practical beliefs in general: a religious 
belief is a practical belief about the whole universe, that is, it 
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is a practical belief of a metaphysical kind. Peirce holds that 
there is one hypothesis of this sort that is involved for most or 
all men in some conduct that seems to them desirable or even 
unavoidable; this is the hypothesis of God’s reality; and this 
hypothesis is one which comes to every man—with which every 
man is supplied by the natural light. At some stage in any 
man’s career it seems to him that he will do this if the hypothe- 
sis be true, but will do that if it be not. But it is not reasonable 
for him to allow his mere preference for this or that to deter- 
mine his belief and his conduct. For some weight must be given 
to the fact that all men somehow come to frame the conception 
of God. This fact itself needs explanation, and Peirce is inclined 
to think that we cannot ascribe the idea of God to the operation 
of any finite causes, for the reason that it is the idea of some- 
thing that is not finite. Peirce suggests that man’s belief in 
God is similar to a child’s or an animal’s belief in the principles 
of mechanics; it arises out of our adaptation to the fundamental 
conditions of the world in which we live. 

This, I think, is the neglected argument of God’s existence. 
It clearly resembles the anthropological argument of Descartes. 
But it is put forward as a probable explanation of facts and not 
as a necessary consequence or deduction from those facts. (De- 
duction, according to Peirce, never supplies us with synthetic 
connections.) 

This argument would have a certain plausibility (not, per- 
haps, very great) if ‘‘God exists’ were to be interpreted in a 
theistic way; but Peirce gives it a meaning that connects it 
closely with his own theoretical conclusions as to the nature of 
the universe and makes it seem like a natural addition to his 
cosmology. The world is a continuum of minds in which there 
is some degree of unity and system—exactly what degree sci- 
ence cannot tell us. If the scientist describes this continuum as 
the mind of God, this will be for him only a metaphor: ‘‘Con- 
sidering the vague intention of it (as conceived by the non-theo- 
logical artist), it cannot be called false, but rather ludicrously 
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figurative” (199). But this same figurative hypothesis is one 
which, if a man takes it as no metaphor (believes that the uni- 
verse is literally a mind), he finds that it enables him to lead 
a better life than he could do if he did not believe it. Peirce de- 
clared himself 

assured, from what I know of the effects of Musement on myself and 
others, that any normal man who considers the three Universes in the 
light of the hypothesis of God’s Reality, and pursues that line of reflec- 
tion in scientific singleness of heart, will come to be stirred to the depths 
of his nature by the beauty of the idea and by its august practicality, even 
to the point of earnestly loving and adoring his strictly hypothetical God, 
and to that of desiring above all things to shape the whole conduct of life 
and all the springs of action into conformity with that hypothesis. Now 
to be deliberately and thoroughly prepared to shape one’s conduct into 
conformity with a proposition is neither more nor less than the state of 
mind called Believing that proposition, however long the conscious classi- 
fication of it under that head be postponed (467).'7 


Peirce admits that this hypothesis is anthropomorphic, but 
declares boldly that it is so much the better for that. The uni- 
verse includes minds with a very high degree of order indeed, 
and at least we must be open-minded and admit that the uni- 
verse as a whole may itself exhibit such order; we cannot learn 
all about mind by the study of “effete mind” (matter) any 
more than we can learn all about the human mind by studying 
the minds of savages, children, or morons. Peirce would, I think, 
have welcomed Professor Whitehead’s efforts to pillory the 
“Fallacy of Origins.’ 

What are the practical questions which lead men to ask if 
a God exists and to feel that they must make up their minds, 
even upon inadequate evidence? Here, I think, James is a very 
much better guide than Peirce. In the Varieties of Religious 
Experience we are told of many states of indecision which seem 
to be resolvable only by the acceptance, or rejection, of a belief 
in God, in the fundamental goodness of the world, in some sort 

17 The “‘Three Universes” are Firstness, Secondness, Thirdness (see 455). 


18 See also I, 316. 
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of “conservation of values.’”’ One who has never been in such 
a state may, perhaps, be dismissed as a trivialist: 
O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall 


Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold them cheap 
May who ne’er hung there.” 


Peirce himself, musing on his ill-luck (especially in being mis- 
understood), found help in the thought that God sees through 
the inscrutable: “Yet when I lay the wail before my God, I 
see that so long as I can say that I have exhausted all my en- 
deavors, it is a happy thing that my responsibility ends, and 
that the matter is in the hands of the Author of all thought” 
(to William James, 1905: Perry, II, 434). It may be conceded, 
then, that these states of mind are real enough and that they do 
very often give rise to a belief in God and so to a solution of the 
- emotional problem. 

But these states can be further examined. The researches of 
James are paralleled by those of Leuba,”® and Leuba tries to 
give an explanation of them which is entirely nonreligious. The 
neglected argument may indeed prove that the hypothesis of 
God’s existence is a practical one—is one on which we are fully 
entitled to make up our minds, even before all the evidence is 
available; but which way are we to make up our minds? The 
neglected argument says that the mere fact that we all frame 
the hypothesis lends force to it. But there are many competing 
answers to the question: How do men come to form the idea of 
God? The anthropological argument is open to attack from an- 
thropology itself. 

A further question is this: Is the practical belief in God, as 
Peirce put forward that belief and in the form which was com- 
patible with his cosmology, really adequate to provide a solu- 
tion of the problem of evil? Is his practical belief in God really 
practical? 


19 From the poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins (1930). 
20 See James H. Leuba, The Psychology of Religious Mysticism. 
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Peirce was a scientist first of all, and his scientific beliefs set ~ 
the strictest limits to his religious beliefs: 

The universe ought to be presumed too vast to have any character. 
When it is claimed that the arrangements of Nature are benevolent, or 
just, or wise, or of any particular kind, we ought to be prejudiced against 
such opinions, as being the off-spring of an ill-founded notion of the 
finitude of the world. And examination has hitherto shown that such 
beneficences, justice, etc., are of the most limited kind—limited in degree 
and limited in range [422]. 

Science has no place for a God who is morally good. Man has 
a duty, and there are forces in the world opposed to that duty— 
forces to be overcome and which man naturally calls “evil.” 
But, in fact, it is only because there is evil in the world that 
man makes the effort that is indispensable to his further de- 
velopment. The ‘‘Eros—exuberance-love” is not directly op- 
posed to hate, but presupposes hate as its necessary stimulus 
and object; it is their opposition that is resolved in the making 
of the world by action: “Evil—i.e. what it is man’s duty to 
fight, being one of the major perfections of the universe.”’ This 
“obvious ‘solution’ of the problem of evil’ Peirce derived in 
part from Henry James, Sr., who writes of “the creative Love, 
all whose tenderness ex vi termini must be reserved only for 
what intrinsically is most bitterly hostile and negative to it- 
self.”* And Peirce was convinced that to hold the moral good- 
ness of the universe had already been shown to be unreasonable; 
it had not, perhaps, been disproved by science, but “the spirit 
of science is hostile” to it. Peirce thus identifies himself with a 
great tradition (with Spinoza as well as with the post-Kantian 
idealists)—a tradition which is distinguished by its lack of nar- 
row dogmatism and fanaticism. But it is a tradition that cannot 
reassure men of the absolute value of their ideals or of their 
sufferings, and it is a tradition that lays itself open to the charge 
of worshiping a God of might only—the God of the Big Bat- 


1 Substance and Shadow (1863), p. 442; cf. Whitehead, Religion in the Making, pp. 
138-40. 
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talions. And, in fact, Peirce’s later writings (e.g., Book II, chap. 
iv) show signs that he was anxious to remedy this. He suggests 
that God may be quite genuinely creative and that this would 
require that time is quite genuinely real—‘‘and not the figment 
which Kant’s nominalism proposes to explain it as being.”’ But 
if time is real, perhaps God himself does not foreknow the issue 
of his own creative efforts (508). This would give us a picture 
of a God with a purpose (which includes our own “spiritual 
reality’’), finite, moral, agonizing. But Peirce does not seem to 
have grasped clearly the implications of his suggestion, for in 
the very same paper he insists that God is, in some sense, om- 
niscient, infallible, omnipotent, and that he is not moral. 

Notwithstanding, this amoral view of God was construed by 
Peirce to have certain definite moral consequences. God, who 
is the society of minds, becomes more “perfect,” the closer and 
richer is the communion between minds. The evolution of this 
communion is the creation of the world; it is now going on. 
Religion is thus essentially social, a religion of the church. In 
a letter to James written in 1902 Peirce exclaims: “Ah, my 
logic will give a tremendous boost to spiritual views! . . . . With 
your notions of spiritual influence, why don’t you join the 
Church?” (Perry, II, 425). In the church men may find “a 
life broader than their narrow personalities, a life rooted in 
the very truth of being” (451)—the truth, presumably, of 
synechism. 

In this respect it is interesting to contrast the views of Peirce 
and of Hegel. For Peirce, God—the Absolute Mind—is not 
actually proved to exist; the hypothesis of God’s existence is 
not excluded by science and is one which most men find them- 
selves adopting for practical purposes. There is about it some- 
thing optional; it is still conditional upon the undertaking of 
certain tasks or upon a certain way of life.?? Correspondingly, 


22 The belief in God (Peirce seems to suggest) is a condition of human happiness. It 
is an imperative that is not categorical but hypothetical. But all men do in fact want 
happiness; it is therefore seen to be assertoric (see Kant’s Foundations of the Metaphysic 
of Morals, sec. 11, par. 21). 
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the institution which is the partial embodiment of the concep- 
tion of God is a voluntary institution; it is not the state but 
the church, and it is the guardian of democracy and freedom 
(see the paragraph on The Church, written about 1895 [p. 449]). 
Hegel’s narrower rationalism left no optional clauses and hence 
no optional society was adequate to embody the conception of 
the absolute. Of course this contrast does not spring merely 
from theoretical differences between two thinkers; rather this, 
and all their differences, spring from the political and economic 
differences between Prussia of the twenties and New England 
of the nineties, of the last century. It is noticeable also that 
there is nothing romantic about Peirce’s collectivism or indi- 
vidualism. He could not, if he had seen Abraham Lincoln riding 
through Cambridge, have described him as the Weltgeist zu 
Pferde. And this is not merely a personal limitation—it could 
not have been done in the America of his day. 

A second moral consequence of Peirce’s religious beliefs is 
that the religious life must be a life of effort, a life to be waged, 
a life of love, acting, and redeeming. In the Monist (1893, pp. 
287 ff.), Peirce argues the failure of dogmatic and clerical reli- 
gion to provide mankind with a moral and social gospel—the 
Christian gospel of love. The fervor with which this is urged 
was sharpened, no doubt, by Peirce’s sad failure to make man- - 
kind love him. 

Of both these doctrines (the consequences, respectively, of 
synechism and of agapism) it may be said that Peirce has, 
strictly speaking, denied himself the right to draw such moralis- 
tic conclusions. He has no adequate ground for distinguishing 
a good society from a bad one, a life of virtuous effort from a 
life of active vice. In insisting (sensibly enough) upon the full 
metaphysical generality of his doctrines, he has really robbed 
them of all emotional or practical interest. The teaching of syn- 
echism is not, when properly understood, that we ought to be 
more united than we are; it is rather that everything (good and 
bad, rich and poor, animate and inanimate) is inevitably united 
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to everything else. And the teaching of agapism, when grasped 
in its full scope, is simply that everything that is real is active. 
There is no moral comfort or inspiration here. In a similar way 
the Heraclitean doctrine of flux excites our interest only so long 
as we think in metaphors; it is a striking fact that the water in 
the river is not static, that spring flowers are not the same two 
years together, and that our own characters seem also to be in a 
constant interchange of state. But when we realize that the 
metaphysical doctrine of flux is compatible with any degree of 
observable stability, the moral force of the doctrine is gone. 
Again, the “eternity” of the forms is a doctrine with great poetic 
power; and, as is so often the case with poetry, the power seems 
to depend upon ambiguity. We assert that something is perma- 
nent, but in language so vague that we are able to feel reassured 
that those things we most value will survive, until we realize the 
metaphysical doctrine in its simplicity and know that it is 
compatible with the passing-away of everything that ever seems 
to pass away.” 

It seems to me that Peirce renders a useful service to philos- 
ophy by his distinction between theoretical and practical be- 
liefs and his account of rational practical beliefs; these, cer- 
tainly, form part of what we mean by a “rational” life. Some 
of them—for example, the belief in an after-life—may involve 
beliefs about “‘the most general features of reality and real ob- 
jects” (6); that is, there may be practical beliefs of a meta- 
physical character. Certain beliefs of this sort were put forward 
by Peirce. He regarded them as adequate to resolve the inner 
conflicts (e.g., the problem of evil) which tend to paralyze human 
action; in this, as it seems to me, he may have been mistaken. 
He regarded them as reasonable, that is, consistent with the 
beliefs he held upon purely theoretical, scientific grounds. 
Whether they would be properly called reasonable today is a 
question which could be answered only by reference to the 


23 See Whitehead’s Adventures of Ideas, p. 5, on the different degrees of generality 
that the same idea may have at different times and to different groups. 
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whole “scientific outlook” of today. For practical beliefs, as 
described by Peirce, are constantly at the mercy of experi- 
menters and of theorizers who hold themselves “uncommitted 
to any previous utterance”; the most cherished and the most 
necessary of them all may disappear overnight with the publica- 
tion of a Ph.D. thesis. Religion holds a “tenure by suffrance”’ 
from science. 

Since Peirce’s day many changes have taken place. We 
could no longer say that every decent-thinking European feels 
that he has a place, or might have a place, in the Christian 
church; other incompatible institutions claim to be the embodi- 
ment of the absolute in human life. And the growth of science, 
especially of psychology, has given many religious people the 
feeling that their beliefs must somehow be shown not to depend 
upon the precarious concurrence of the scientists. Hence, two 
views of religious beliefs, with neither of which, I think, Peirce 
would have had much sympathy, have come into prominence 
since his death. There is, first, the notion of all dogma as re- 
vealed by some transcendent and unquestionable source—re- 
vealed as something that is actually beyond our reasons and 
hence beyond our criticisms. And, second, there is the posi- 
tivist view that religious beliefs are not really beliefs at all, in 
the proper sense of the word; they are essentially emotional, 
poetic, verbal, musical, and kinesthetic formulas which have an 
immediate effect on the nerves and which “resolve inner con- 
flicts’”’ in much the same way as listening to secular music or 
taking drugs may do.*4 It seems to me that Peirce was not 
enough of an artist to have taken much interest in this sort of 
view; for him dogma is nothing if not credible, and the notion 
of ritual for its own—for its therapeutic and aesthetic value— 
would not, I think, have been taken very seriously by the philo- 
sophical surveyor of Milford. sal 
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*4T do not wish to imply that it is seriously held that religion is as simple a matter, 
or as trivial a matter, as taking drugs; but simply that its action is to be explained alto- 
gether along physiological lines. 











THE STRUCTURE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


JOHN A. CLARK 


I 

WE are to trust Plato’s portrait of his teacher, the most 
richly fruitful founder of European moral philosophy was 
in no doubt as to the value of the conception of respon- 
sibility, as taken in no attentuated sense. Socrates is repre- 
sented as holding that the wrongdoer is really happier when he 
is punished and that there is one use, if only one, for the truth- 
defying rhetoric and “knack” of overpersuasion of the sophists, 
namely, to bring down retribution upon one’s own head when, 
though deserved, it seems about to pass one by.’ On the other 
hand, it has long been clear to civilized ethical reflection that 
there is frequently barbarism and stupid if sometimes pious 
brutality in the “retributive emotions” of man. Jesus is said 
to have taught that one should judge not that he be not judged, 
and Spinoza early struck the note that it is easy and common 
to rail against human nature but rare and difficult to under- 
stand and wisely to control. And today humanitarianism com- 
bines with many of the findings of psychology, psychiatry, and 
sociology to emphasize the significance of the same insight, 
with the result that as the notion of responsibility appears in 
many contemporary ethical discussions it is stripped of much 
of its ancient flavor, while perhaps the most noticeable fact is 
that the problem is so often slighted of anything near to ade- 
quate consideration, being passed over rather quickly, in a 
sort of embarrassment, in favor of that related but not equiva- 
lent topic—perennially fascinating if often largely innocent of 

meaning—the topic of the metaphysics of freedom. 
And while philosophers fail to celebrate in theory the dignity 
of the rigors of responsibility, good and experienced practicing 


* Plato’s Dialogues, Georgias, pp. 473 and 480. 
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criminologists and prison directors go about preaching a veri- 
table gospel of the abandonment of the whole conception of 
retributive punishment. Only here and there do we hear a pro- 
test that perhaps all this is seeking to be humane in too simple- 
minded a manner, and that if revenge is a motive without ethi- 
cal standing, there is also a danger of producing a society per- 
vaded by the spirit which Milton described in one way when 
he spoke of “soft, pulpy souls, that never felt the moral dint 
of sin.”” Conservative idealists, of course, see a value in punish- 
ment as a declaration that wrong is wrong—a value not re- 
ducible to that of wise “treatment” and re-education of unfor- 
tunately antisocial individuals;? and the conservative possibili- 
ties of ethical intuitionism show themselves when Hartmann 
joins the idealists in an approving recognition of the tendency 
of some pious folk to glory in holding themselves responsible 
for their misdeeds and in taking upon themselves freely not 
only all the actual, but also all the “‘axiological,” consequences 
involved, feeling in their capacity so to do a certain high human 
dignity whose denial to them they would most strongly resent.’ 

Now probably it would be better to be oversimple-mindedly 
humane than to be barbaric; and philosophers whose logic has 
an inherent bent to conservatism run a danger of sacrificing the 
indispensable purge of critical reason in human affairs. Yet pos- 
sibly there is truth in this matter on both sides of the contro- 
versy. Perhaps a difficulty has been that the responsibility situ- 
ation has often been conceived in something less than its real 
complexity, and has been taken as dyadicly relational in char- 
acter, whereas, in fact, it is essentially triadicly relational. Is 
responsibility, in fact, a relation between a moral agent and 
his deed or between him and his deed and those to whom he is 
responsible for that deed—a relation such that where any one 
of these three terms fails to be duly involved, there true respon- 
sibility must fail to exist? If this suggestion is no complete 


?F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 27. 
3 N. Hartmann, Ethics, trans. Stanton Coit, pp. 157-61. 
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novelty, a survey of the literature of the subject shows, I think, 
that it is not as yet quite a commonplace.‘ It deserves further 
study and discussion not only in virtue of the urgency in con- 
temporary ethical practice of an adequate conception of re- 
sponsibility but also for systematic reasons encountered in the 
enterprise of erecting an adequate structure of ethical theory. 
Here the idea of responsibility is essential, I think, to the bridge 
between private and public morality—to the true understand- 
ing of this relationship, which may be neglected only at peril 
of many serious ethical, and ultimately also metaphysical, con- 
fusions of thought. 

Let me proceed, then, first simply to state connectedly and 
dogmatically one triadicly relational conception of the nature 
of moral responsibility, seen, perhaps, as no less rigorous than 
humane in nature; and then let me return to further discussion 
of some of the details of the outline, and especially to the topic 
of the relationship between responsibility and freedom, for 
which, I think, the conception suggested has some of its most 
important implications. 

II 


Responsibility is a recurrent aspect of life in an ethical com- 
munity. It exists in a triadicly relational situation whose terms 
are the person who may be said to be responsible, the course of 
action for which he may be said to be responsible, and the 
group of other persons to whom he may be said to be respon- 
sible. It is essential that the responsible individual should be, 
to some degree, a rational and open-minded deliberator, seeking 
sufficient reason for his practical decisions and his ideals. In 


4 John Dewey’s frequent emphasis upon the role of society in constituting the moral 
responsibility of its members implies such a view. Lawrence Sears, working essentially 
from Dewey’s point of view, has provided much interesting material for consideration 
in his volume, Responsibility. Though his conception of responsibility is never pre- 
cisely that which I suggest, his case studies, and generalizations from them, reveal 
much as to the detailed conditions under which responsibility, as I would conceive it, 
may be established; and I am much indebted to the study of his work, though room has 
not been found in this paper to give it the detailed consideration and criticism it should 
receive. 
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this sense he must be self-critical, self-conscious, and “subjec- 
tively free.’ The course of action for which the individual is 
responsible must be really shaped by his deliberate choice and 
decision, and in this sense there must be “objective freedom” 
involved. And the group of persons to whom there is respon- 
sibility must constitute, with the responsible individual, an 
ethical community wherein may be observed the pattern of re- 
lationships characteristic of that “growth of criticism in social 
action” which is the defining character of ethical community. 
There must be a “free society” to whom to be responsible. 
Where any one of these conditions fails, true responsibility does 
not exist; but where they are realized together, there the agent 
in question is really responsible to the community in question 
for the act in question. 

This interpretation of responsibility implies, on the negative 
side, a conception of retributive punishment—I do not say 
retributive emotion. The largely rational and open-minded de- 
liberator may sometimes fail to follow the self-critical and rea- 
sonable course and the way of sufficient reason, as his attention 
may sometimes swerve in an unfortunate manner to more 
trivial considerations. A practical decision arrived at in this 
way and any course of action to whose shaping it makes a con- 
tribution are “wrong” in the ethical sense. And the wrong act 
is the punishable act under the following conditions: Only mem- 
bers with the responsible agent in the same ethical community 
can punish in the true sense of the word, and only under such 
conditions that the agent can himself accept the action as ethi- 
cally justified. 

Now to punish is, first, publicly to declare a choice or its 
resultant course of action wrong, with the demand that the 
agent shall share in the acknowledgment of the act’s wrongness. 
This is the reason why only members of a community of rational 
deliberation and growing criticism are in a position to punish 


5 Cf. ‘An Ethical Definition of Community,” International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 
XLVII, No. 2 (January, 1937). 
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one another. For rational criticism is essentially a social process 
and a social development. Only members with the agent in 
such a development can know the meaning to him of rational 
deliberation sufficiently to form any judgment as to the nature 
of his loyalty or disloyalty, at any point, to the reasonable way 
of decision, or, in other words, as to the rightness or wrongness 
of his action. 

Second, punishment is to take steps to minimize and oppose 
the unfortunate results of wrong action viewed as deserving 
no respect, but only that consideration commanded by every 
causal influence for good or for ill in the world, as requiring wise 
manipulation. A right action, on the other hand, must be re- 
spected by anyone engaged in rational deliberation in the sense 
that it must be approached with this double caution; even if, 
as is sometimes the case, the act’s results appear decidedly un- 
fortunate, still perhaps the actor was really wiser than his critic; 
and, at any rate, the agent has expressed in the act an attitude 
which is to be encouraged. 

To be sure, the practically wise handling of the unfortunate 
results of wrong action is a complicated matter, involving con- 
sideration of effects both upon the wrongdoer and upon society 
and the careful psychological and sociological study of how 
really to be effective in controlling such things. But such study 
cannot change the fact that where a choice has been wrong, 
while it calls for humane treatment, it cannot call for ethical 
respect, as a right action does; and it is just ‘‘treatment,” how- 
ever humane, in the absence of respect, which is the second ele- 
ment in the meaning of punishment. 

However, there are only certain combinations of circum- 
stances in which the two necessary conditions for true punish- 
ment can both be satisfied. Public declaration of the wrongness 
of a choice and action with the demand that the agent share 
in the condemnation will be compatible with the wise treat- 
ment of that action and its agent only when it will arouse in 
that agent a genuine recognition that in fact the action was 
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wrong, together with a determination, therefore, to stand 
against its continuance through its unfortunate consequences 
as firmly as anyone could. And that this may occur implies, 
first, a condition already stated, namely, that the one punished 
and the punishers should have been members together of a 
community cf rational deliberation and criticism. But, further, 
the punishment must be so administered as not to alienate the 
one punished from the community life of which he has been 
an integral part but rather so as to retain or reawaken his 
loyalty to it. Where this is achieved, but only there, the wrong- 
doer is truly “held responsible” through punishment. Other- 
wise he is lost to responsibility in connection with his unfortu- 
nate deed. 

But under these conditions punishment is merited by a wrong 
action in virtue of its wrongness, and it appears as in fact a 
privilege as well as an obligation for the wrongdoer to be thus 
held responsible, which is to say, to be still held in partial re- 
spect in his community as he joins with others in disrespect 
and opposition to the wrong he has done. Clearly, however, the 
conditions under which such retributive punishment may ac- 
tually be administered are very exacting, leaving large areas of 
unfortunate and antisocial action to which it does not apply. 

So much for negative implications of the conception of re- 
sponsibility. On the positive side the notion implies “‘responsi- 
bilities,” namely, various rights and privileges. It has been 
seen that in so far as a person’s deliberate actions are not 
wrong, which is what it means to say that they are right, they, 
and he as their agent, must be respected in the community of 
rational deliberation in the sense which has been indicated. 
But this cannot mean that entirely full rein may be given to 
anyone in doing right, for fully open-minded deliberation may 
indicate to one person the choice of a certain line of conduct 
which, to others, seems destructive of much that their similar 
deliberation would dictate—of ‘“‘the good,” that is, which is the 
object of their rationally self-critical choice and decision. But 
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respect for right actions, rightly interpreted, cannot imply an 
abandonment of loyalty to, and pursuit of, the good. Rather 
such respect is just the consideration of right actions which wise 
pursuit of the good requires. And though it is impossible to 
state in general terms, applicable to all situations alike, just 
what this must mean, this much seems clear: that, in the follow- 
ing sense, any ethical community must establish certain recog- 
nized rights for its members. 

A right is an area of freedom from social control granted to 
all members of a certain classification of persons in the com- 
munity. In the case of some rights the class in question is that 
of all community members. Often it is held that freedom of 
thought is such a right. But sometimes a group to whom a right 
attaches may be more limited, as, say, that of all those who 
have demonstrated a certain proficiency in driving an auto- 
mobile. Where a right attaches only to individuals of a more 
qualified group it may be termed, also, a privilege. In any case, 
be it noted, a right is also a responsibility or, strictly speaking, 
an area of responsibility, in that it implies at least membership 
in the ethical community and therefore right action on the 
part of him who has the right. It would be a mistake to apply 
here the adage that “freedom is freedom to do wrong.” This 
has a justifiable meaning in another connection, as will be 
pointed out later; but a strictly ethical right is an area of free- 
dom only to do right. 

Conventionally established and often legally defined and pre- 
served rights and rightful privileges, in the foregoing sense, must 
be recognized in any community of rational deliberation by 
mutual understanding (and “contract,” if you will), as partial 
expressions of that mutual respect among the members of the 
community which, as experience has shown, is required by pur- 
suit of the good and of the way of reasonable deliberation in 
that community. A word of comment, next, about the relation- 
ship between responsibility and the state. 
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III 


Our states ought to partake, but largely fail to partake, of 
the nature of ethical community. Now, under the state there 
are so-called responsibility, rights, and punishments. But as 
there is no true responsibility except in an ethical community, 
there is no true ethical responsibility under the state considered 
simply as such, but only in it as considered in some of its aspects 
and in conjunction with other social agencies which it may 
tolerate. Let this point be expanded a little. 

The state is largely a product of force and coincidence and 
irrational impulses of many sorts. At the same time, ethical 
standards and conceptions are among the influences which move 
man as a political animal. Their names are taken to sanctify 
actual political institutions and practices. The idea of true pun- 
ishment comes to haunt actual practices in the treatment of 
“criminals,’’ and we do speak of “rights” where the citizen is 
granted freedom from state control in certain of his activities. 
Without doubt the state has great utility, and through realiza- 
tion of this fact, and through habituation, men come very com- 
monly to cherish its forms and ways. But what men commonly 
and persistently love has one great claim to real ethical value. 
Thus the “responsibility,” “rights,” and “punishments” of the 
state come to be rough approximations to, and human, if all 
too human, representatives of, their ethical namesakes; and 
Socrates, contemptuous of Athenian jurors, so respected “the 
laws of the city” that he would not flee a travesty of a sentence 
given in their name. But some of the inevitable ethical limita- 
tions of the state may be noted, in brief detail, as follows: 

In the first place the state is, at best, in a position to provide 
some, but not all, of the conditions for the existence of rights 
and rightful privileges; for while it can provide for areas of free- 
dom from social control, and variously for various classifications 
of its citizens, it is in a poor position to make sure that such 
freedom is freedom to do right—that its “rights” carry with 
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them what they should, and all that they should, in the way of 
duty. For in so far as citizenship is accidental or merely pruden- 
tial in its basis, and in so far as the institutions of the state fail 
to embody the form of ethical community, citizenship does not 
and cannot imply right action and loyalty to the good on the 
citizen’s part. At best, “rights” under the state may be so de- 
fined as to make right action within the province of freedom 
which they allocate to the individual not unlikely. 

Even this, of course, is not easily possible except sometimes 
with respect to universal rights, which each citizen is to respect 
in every other citizen. Special rights and privileges, though 
clearly such there must be in any rational community which 
knows the meaning and danger of organized mediocrity, are 
most dangerous counters for the state to deal in, since these 
grant special powers to some men, at best in recognition of 
special capacities, without any assurance that these capacities 
will be rightly used; and, in fact, in human affairs power tends 
stubbornly to maintain and extend itself with little or no re- 
gard to its ethical quality, and very particularly so through the 
affairs of the state in which, perhaps, the lust for power may 
achieve its grandest successes. These facts are the basis for 
some soundness in our popular, liberal conception of a rather 
naively equalitarian democracy, according to which political 
organization is to be granted a very limited sphere of action— 
on the assumption that there are other social institutions and 
forces better able to carry the remainder of the task of defining 
and maintaining a system of social justice. 

But the general point, applicable to all “rights” under the 
state, is that inevitably the freedom which they involve is, in 
large measure, “freedom to do wrong.” In so far as this means 
also the establishment of wisely defined, publicly recognized 
areas of freedom, also, to do right, and in such a way that it 
is likely this freedom will often be rightly used, so far political 
rights contribute to the establishment of ethical rights; and, 
in an imperfect world, freedom to do wrong is thus incidentally 
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desirable, being within limits an expedient approximation to, 
and practical representative of, the true meaning of justice. 

Similarly, the state is in a position to provide some, but not 
all, of the conditions for true punishment. It must check in- 
roads upon its established order and provide some effective 
treatment for destructive deeds and individuals within its 
borders. But it is in a poor position to determine whether de- 
structive deeds are wrong and, particularly, to declare them so 
in such a manner as to aid the doer really to recognize them for 
himself as such and so to share with others in holding them in 
disrespect. So little do the institutions of the state embody the 
form of ethical community life that the “wrongdoer” can hardly 
be expected to feel that they do so at a point where they are 
turned against him. He may, sometimes, so view them, and 
truly; but there is no reason to suppose that he always will. 
All the state may rightfully and wisely aim at is such wise 
treatment of its offenders as will counteract the effect of their 
intolerable actions, in themselves and in society, without antag- 
onizing these individuals so as to preclude the possibility that, 
with the aid of other agencies than the state, they may truly 
be held responsible, coming to share in condemning what they 
have done, and thus turning mere treatment into true punish- 
ment. Agencies which may be of aid to this end are family, 
moral adviser, priest, or trusted friend, with whom the offending 
individual may share unambiguously in a community of rational 
deliberation and ethical criticism. 

In a word, then, the stupidities and brutalities of “retributive 
emotion” as a factor in public treatment of “criminals” are un- 
ethical, and, more than that, the agencies of the state are seldom 
if ever in a position, by themselves, to administer true retribu- 
tive punishment. Yet these agencies are called upon not to be 
unaware of the meaning and value of such punishment and to 
be ready to share in its administration where and as this proves 
possible. And, in general, the relatively good state, which har- 
bors large areas of ethical community life, may aid in establish- 
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ing moral responsibility among its citizens not only in the form 
of punishment and true punishability but also in the form of 
ethical rights and privileges. However, the best state alone can 
hardly be a sufficient condition, in the way of a social environ- 
ment for the individual, to establish at any point the responsi- 
bility of that individual. 

Consider, next, the role of the conception of responsibility 
as a bridge between private and public morality. 


IV 

Elsewhere, I have written of the relativity of ethical values to 
the deliberative situation of each moral agent, indicating some 
senses in which objective moral judgments are not precluded 
by such relativity, though it does imply that real and objective 
moral values may be very largely one thing at one deliberative 
moment and at another moment quite another.® The essential 
point here is that under one set of deliberative circumstances, 
on the basis of all relevant considerations then and there avail- 
able, there is, whether one discovers it or not, one reasonable 
outcome and program for action to be chosen by deliberation, 
while under other deliberative circumstances, with different 
facts and ideals and practical perspectives for consideration, an- 
other outcome is equally objectively required if again delibera- 
tion is to be fully rational and open to the bearing of all the 
relevant data available. So the world of true ethical values, 
while objective to ethical judgment, appears largely a private 
world, born anew upon each new occasion of practical delibera- 
tion; and the degree of community of values from one moment 
to another, and especially from the moments of one person’s 
practical life to those of another person, seems hypothetical, at 
best, if not entirely unpredictable. 

Now, objective but quite private moral standards may seem 
a paradox indeed. However, the fact of moral responsibility 
mitigates the strangeness of the situation at this point, in that 


®Cf. “A Definition of the Good,” Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXXIII, No. 16 
(July 30, 1936). 
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punishment and punishability, and ethical rights and privileges, 
are public ethical phenomena which appear upon the scene 
wherever, through the establishment of some degree of ethical 
community among men, moral responsibility comes into exist- 
ence. That is, these things must be recognized in common with- 
in the private deliberation of each community member in so 
far as this is rational. The implications of responsibility, then, 
are unmistakable elements in the structure of ‘“‘the common 
good,” and mark the emergence, in the ethical community, of 
public moral standards from primarily private ones, in so far 
as the latter are objective and rational. Surely there is more 
than this to be said of the notion of the common good, both 
structurally and materially. Ethical rights and privileges and 
punishments are not the only components in its makeup. But 
they are a sufficient minimum to assure its existence and to 
indicate the general nature of its role in the total pattern of the 
good life. 
V 

The bearing of what has been said upon the relationship be- 
tween responsibility and freedom may now be considered. It 
will be remembered that in this connection a fourfold relation- 
ship has been suggested. Mention has been made of “subjec- 
tive’ freedom as a requisite of the responsible agent, of ‘‘ob- 
jective” freedom as a necessary qualification of the act for 
which the agent is responsible, and of a “free society” as the 
necessary group te whom the agent is responsible; and then 
there has been reference to that freedom from social regulation 
which must be granted, in the form of rights, to members of a 
free society. This latter is an artificial and freely established 
form of “objective” freedom. Let these various forms of free- 
dom be reconsidered, and, first, the conception of subjective 
freedom. 

The essential notion here is that of rational deliberation, or 
deliberation in pursuit of sufficient reason for practical deci- 
sions. Elsewhere I have studied in some detail the meaning of 
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this notion as that of an adequate weighing of all relevant con- 
siderations, as that of continuing loyalty to a community of 
deliberation and ethical criticism, and as a matter of self-criti- 
cism, self-consciousness, and self-transcendence. Whether or 
not such freedom on the part of the individual, from uncon- 
sidered impulse and bias and suggestion, in the interests of 
large, unlimitedly responsive, and impartial practical decisions 
—‘‘world loyal” decisions—is incompatible with determinism, 
depends no doubt upon the definition of determinism; but I 
should join in an attitude now rather common in ethical theory 
in holding that a full discussion of such questions is not at this 
point crucial for ethics. 

To be sure, it is not enough for ethics to assert that some- 
times men do make deliberate choices, nor even that, in a meas- 
ure, they sometimes do as they choose. And, unless the state- 
ment is carefully qualified, it is not enough to assert that men 
sometimes choose their actions under the aegis of “‘ideals.’’ If 
there is a man of a psychopathic personality whose peculiarity 
is the utterly inflexible, emotionally grounded, fixity of his 
“philosophy of life,’”’ which he cannot question, he has his ideals 
in one sense (though they are beyond the reach of objective 
criticism), and in the light of these he deliberates and makes 
practical choices. But surely he is not free in the sense implied 
by moral responsibility. I cannot see but that his volition may 
in a measure attain its end, which is the condition of responsi- 
bility emphasized, for example, by Professor Sharp,’ and that he 
may be moved by reflective motives (to refer to Professor 
Everett’s criterion of responsibility) ;* but he has not, in the 
necessary sense, a free volition nor a freely formed intention, 
and he seems to me to demonstrate a possibility that T. H. 
Green and other idealists have failed adequately to recognize, 
namely, that of being guided by ideals which are not, in the 
requisite sense, freely formed ideals.? Thus, we must not at- 


7F. C. Sharp, Ethics, p. 240. 
8 W. G. Everett, Moral Philosophy, p.371. ° Prolegomena to Ethics, secs. 119-53. 
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tempt to conceive the subjective freedom implied by responsi- 
bility too simply. But, for all that, there are many aspects of 
the discussion of the metaphysics of freedom in which it is not 
necessary to become involved at this point. 

It is significant to note, however, that not the subjective 
freedom of the moral agent, but his responsibility, implies that 
what he actually does is shaped by his freely deliberate inten- 
tions, i.e., that his action is also objectively free. For he may 
deliberate freely and come to a decision, but under circum- 
stances which frustrate him completely for the moment and 
afford his decision no opportunity whatsoever to carry itself 
out into overt action. However, for what takes place under 
such circumstances the individual is not, of course, responsible. 
It is responsibility which requires the conjunction of the free 
agent and the free act. 

And the free agent and the free act are related to one another 
in the particular way in which they are, in responsibility, by 
their status in the free society. Social life, as Green and Dewey 
and many others have pointed out in various ways, is the con- 
dition of any deliberative experience at all. But it is life in a 
community of rational deliberation which is the condition of 
responsible deliberation—and it is the limited extent to which 
such community life is found among men which accounts for 
the small degree of responsibility actually existent. Very im- 
perfect societies may set men to deliberating, allowing them to 
“take the point of view of the other” and to “see themselves 
as others see them,” and so to evaluate, and choose between, 
purposes which must otherwise have gone unquestioned, had 
they been developed at all. But only the ethical community 
can view the free act of the free agent as his in such a way as to 
maintain and strengthen and redirect his loyalty to the good, 
determining such a combination of the two as to make the 
act ethically his. Thus the most fundamental freedom implied 
by responsibility is that of the free society, as distinguishable 
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both from that of the subjectively free agent, and that of his 
free action for which, in the free society, he may be responsible. 

And the artificial areas of objective freedom, as freedom from 
social regulation, which must be set up in the form of rights, 
bring to light an aspect of the situation which becomes im- 
portant here. This may be shown by a little further discussion 
of the definition of ethical rights as areas of freedom to do right. 

Three propositions are commonly maintained with regard to 
rights and the manner in which they imply duties: It may be 
held that A’s right, x, implies the duty on A’s part to respect 
B’s right, x. Further, A’s right, x, may be held to imply on A’s 
part a respect for rights in general on the part of others, 
whether or not A shares in all of these. And, third, any right 
may be thought to imply the socially serviceable use of that 
right, which means respect for other men’s rights, in the first 
place, and then, within the limits of action thus established, a 
further limitation, namely, wise and socially serviceable selec- 
tion among possible courses of action, none of which infringe 
upon the rights of others. Now, in accordance with the theory 
of the present paper, all of these propositions may be seen as 
applicable to “rights” under the state interpreted as designed 
to approximate to, and make possible the partially independent 
realization of, ethical rights as areas of freedom to do right. 

Thus, when the state grants to all members of a properly 
qualified classification of individuals an area of freedom from 
social control with a view of justice in so doing, though it can- 
not certify that this freedom will never be used in wrongdoing 
and therefore in deeds which do not themselves command ethi- 
cal respect, yet the purpose is to make possible rightdoing of a 
type which, in ethical community life, should not be interfered 
with. If, then, A accepts and exercises a certain “right” under 
the state, so claiming that others, as citizens, should respect 
this attitude and activity on his part, he implies the judgment 
in his mind that, as a right under the state, and within the 
limitations which beset all such rights, this one is adequately 
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and wisely defined, and that consequently, even when others do 
wrong within its limits, it should be respected in them. 

The implication of respect for rights in general following from 
the acceptance and exercise of some particular right under the 
state is not so unambiguous, since in the acceptance of a par- 
ticular right under the state no approval of the whole system 
of rights is involved. All that is involved is an acceptance of, 
and respect for, all equally wise and adequately defined rights— 
or, an acceptance of the general idea that there may be re- 
spectable rights under the state. So much is clearly implied, 
however, over and above respect for others in the exercise of the 
particular right which one claims for himself. 

It is in still quite a different sense that any given right under 
the state implies something more than respect for the rights 
of others in either of the above forms, namely, a socially service- 
able and wise selection among various courses of action, all of 
which are above criticism so far as the infringement of rights 
is concerned. This implication holds only in the sense that, 
should the exercise of any stated right under the state fail on 
the whole to call out socially serviceable action from those who 
receive that right, then the wise state would be called upon to 
repeal it. Consequently, every individual who exercises the 
given right in a socially unfortunate manner is contributing 
something to its destruction as an element in sound social policy, 
while, at the same time, in claiming the right and exercising it, 
he is asserting its value for social policy. He is undermining 
the basis upon which must rest the truth of his own assertion. 

In these ways, then, the view here advocated makes a place 
for these commonly accepted propositions with regard to rights 
and duties. But it is all on the basis of a proposition which 
doubtless at first seems very paradoxical, to the effect that 
ethical rights, properly so called, are limited areas of freedom 
to do right. To be sure, when it has been seen that “rights” 
under the state are necessarily matters of freedom to do wrong 
as well as right, it may not seem too much to say that there can 
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be no strictly ethical right to do wrong in any way. But a 
paradox may seem to remain in saying that for the ethical com- 
munity there may be only certain areas of freedom to do right— 
that at some points one may not have an ethical right to do 
right. 

Certain considerations may be noted, however, to lessen even 
this paradox. In the first place, it must be entirely possible, and, 
in fact, usual, that for a person to seek to exceed his ethical right 
is for him to do wrong. To do wrong, it has been said, is to act 
in disloyalty to one’s reasonable deliberation and reasonably 
deliberate plans and values. And ethical rights are established 
in a community of rational deliberation in which the individual 
who has the right has hada share. Then, that such rights should 
still seem to him wise limits within which to confine the play 
of individually determined decisions need never be surprising. 
There is no call for surprise when, in a particular case, it is 
found that it is not right for some individual to exceed his 
rights. 

Second, it need never be wrong for the members of the com- 
munity to seek to limit the individual’s activities to the sphere 
of his rights even in those few situations in which it may be 
right for him, on his part, to go beyond these limitations.’ The 
other members of the community may be loyal to their rational 
deliberation, and also, and consequently, respectful of his, 
though fully tolerant in practice only to that degree which wis- 
dom has seemed to permit; which means, be it noted, that they 
may not seek to punish him, but only to oppose his policies 
wherever these, however rightfully, exceed his rights. So the 
fact that sometimes one has no right to do right implies wrong- 
doing, in opposition to the right, on the part of no one. 

The fact remains, however, that sometimes a line of action to 
which the community does not grant the individual a right may 


10 This is, as I understand it, one principle of the late Justice Cardozo’s concurring 
opinion in the case of Hamilton v. Regent, where he concludes: ‘‘One who is a martyr 
to principle—which may turn out in the end to be a delusion or an error—does not 
prove by his martyrdom that he has kept within the law.” 
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seem to him so advantageous from every point of view, and in 
full loyalty to the good and to the “growth of criticism in social 
action,” which is the defining character of ethical community, 
that, to do rightly he must choose in the matter in question 
without the support, and even with the opposition, of his 
fellow-members of the ethical community. In this sense per- 
sonal morality may sometimes come into real conflict with pub- 
lic morality. 

To be sure, with an adequate understanding of the situation 
on the part of those concerned, such conflict is not likely to be 
very serious or very lasting. But discussion of the possibility 
has its importance, among other things, in emphasizing the 
reality of the distinction between public morality and private 
morality, and therefore the importance of the primacy of per- 
sonal morality, within the context of which, as has been seen 
above, the standards of public morality must achieve such ethi- 
cal standing, relative to a given individual, as they may in fact 
possess. 

It appears that if the freedom involved in moral responsi- 
bility is most fundamentally the freedom of the free society of 
which the responsible agent is a member, the good, and ulti- 
mate, ethical standard is most fundamentally the objectively 
criticized plan or program of the individual deliberator—his 
primarily private, and perhaps partially irresponsible, program 
for community. Sometimes moral philosophy has tended just 
to reverse this account of the situation, seeing responsibility, 
and that freedom which it involves, as individual, and the good 
as swallowed up in a conception of the common good, thus falsi- 
fying importantly our vision of the ethical ‘growing edge’ of 
reality. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE RIGHT AND THE MORALLY GOOD 


W. T. JONES 


N HIS book The Right and the Good the Provost of Oriel, Sir David 
Ross, considers a certain view of the moral situation which he rejects 
because it seems to him to lead to an infinite regress, and he offers in 

its place a view which does not have this failing. Unfortunately, however, 
the view which the Provost criticizes seems to express what the plain man 
thinks, while the view which he would substitute for it is one which the 
plain man (I believe) would reject as not being an account of what he feels 
to be the case. But does the plain man’s position really lead to the logical 
difficulties which the Provost’s argument seems to expose? I shall try to 
show that these difficulties arise, on the contrary, from a faulty analysis 
of what the plain man feels or, rather, from an acceptance at its face value 
of what the plain man says as an accurate expression of what he feels. 

Now the plain man would probably say that it is his duty to pay a just 
debt and that the doing of his duty has moral worth. But at the same time 
he feels neither that he has done his duty nor that his act has moral worth 
if he was moved to pay the debt by some bad motive—say, by the hope 
that his creditor would use the money thus returned to him to gamble with 
and so bring ruin upon himself. That is to say, he believes that he has 
done his duty only if what moved him was the thought that the debt is a 
just one. But since a part, at least, of what it means to call the debt just 
is that it ought to be paid, the plain man’s view appears to be that an act 
is a duty only if one is moved to do it by the thought that it is a duty. 

This is so odd that the Provost has concluded that the plain man, so 
far as he holds this view, is mistaken. The Provost’s argument, which at 
first sight appears unanswerable, is as follows: Since what moves me is 
never the thought of duty in general, but is always the recognition of an 
obligation to do some specific act A, I may not say merely, “It is my duty 
to do A from a sense of duty,” but “It is my duty to do A from a sense of 
my duty todo A.” But this formulation obviously conflicts with the the- 
sis that it is not the mere doing of A but the doing of A from a sense of 
duty which is what I ought to do. This brings us back to the original 
formulation, and it is easy to see that the result is an infinite regress. 
Therefore, the position must be false.* 

*W. D. Ross, The Right and the Good (Oxford, 1930), p. 5. 
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In order to avoid this error we must, the Provost thinks, draw a “rigid 
distinction” between what he calls the “right” and the “morally good.” 
The former is a characteristic of acts considered as the initiation of 
changes in the state of affairs and in abstraction from motives; the latter, 
a characteristic of motives only, in abstraction from the acts which they 
produce. If rightness and moral goodness are completely independent con- 
cepts, there is no longer any difficulty about an infinite regress, for we can 
now say that rightness is just a property which certain acts possess and 
that whether or not they have this property does not in the least depend 
on whether or not the agent is moved to do them by the recognition that 
they are right. But this clarification is gained only at the cost of distorting 
what is given in the plain man’s moral consciousness. The plain man does 
not believe that ‘“‘the doing of a right act may be a morally bad action, and 
that the doing of a wrong act may be a morally good action.”? This puz- 
zles and shocks him because he believes that being morally good some- 
how means doing what is right. 

Now, in order to show that the plain man is not mistaken and that 
there really does exist an important connection between rightness and 
moral goodness, which the plain man’s language not unfaithfully, if some- 
what ambiguously, records, it is necessary to show that the Provost’s in- 
finite regress argument is inapplicable to the moral situation as the plain 
man understands it; for if it is applicable, the situation cannot, I think, 
be what the plain man takes it to be. It is important, therefore, to see that 
the Provost’s argument really rests on two tacit assumptions. The first 
is that the only relation which could exist between moral goodness and 
rightness is one in which moral goodness would be the cause of rightness. 
This is not an unnatural assumption, since the language the plain man uses 
certainly suggests that he thinks the relation between them is causal; but 
if it could be shown that the plain man’s view really involves some other 
relation, the Provost’s argument would obviously no longer be applicable. 

Because, however, he makes this assumption, the Provost’s whole argu- 
ment is directed to showing that moral goodness cannot be the cause of 
rightness; and, in order to prove this, he makes a second assumption, viz., 
that the plain man’s expression “I did A from a sense of duty” means 
“T did A because I thought that A is right”—where the word “thought” 
means what it means in the sentence “I did B because I thought that B 
would make me happy.” This again is not an unnatural assumption, 
since the plain man’s language suggests that this is what he thinks. And 
it is easy to see that if this were a description of the moral motive, it could 
not be what renders the act right. It cannot be the case that I do my duty 


2 Ibid., p. 7 (cf. p. 156). 
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only if I am moved by the thought that the act is my duty. For this 
amounts to saying that the mere thought of something as that which it is 
not renders it that which it is thought to be; and this is sheer nonsense. 
But if it were the case that the motive which the plain man thinks makes 
A right is not the thought that A is right, the infinite regress argument 
breaks down. What, however, can the sense of duty be if it is not simply 
the thought of some act as being dutiful, i.e., right? 

Before we can answer this question we must briefly consider the gen- 
eral character of rational behavior or action. Most changes in the state of 
the physical world are caused by other changes in the physical world; but 
it seems to be the case that some of these changes have for their causes 
representations of themselves. Where some event A’ is the effect of A, 
which is the representation of it, let us say that an act of will has occurred. 
In such a sequence we shall call A the motive. It is clear that in all action 
which is not mere ideomotor action the motive is a complex representa- 
tion. Besides the thought or representation of the change to be produced, 
it contains the thought of something as desirable, i.e., as an end on ac- 
count of which the change is to be produced. This may be merely the 
thought of this change itself or, more usually, the thought of some other 
state to which this one is judged to be a means. 

Now let us take a case in which some change—say, the payment of a 
debt—is produced by an act of will. This means that there is a motive 
and that it contains the thought of the change to be produced, i.e., the 
transference of a sum of money from the debtor to the creditor, and the 
thought of something as the end for the sake of which this change is to be 
made. This may be the thought of the creditor in the bankruptcy court, 
and in this case the act of paying the debt is not morally good. What pre- 
vents its being morally good is the nature of the end aimed at. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that there must be a certain kind of end, 
the aiming at which makes an act morally good. Or, to put this another 
way, the thought of what as an end moves me when [ act morally. 

It will be convenient to have a name for all action which is not morally 
good. Let us call all such action “‘prudential.” Now there are two char- 
acteristics which distinguish the end in morally good action from the end 
in prudential action; and neither of these, whatever the language we use 
may suggest, is the simple and unanalyzable property, “rightness.” The 
first distinguishing feature, as a matter of fact, consists in the fact that in 
morally good action we are realizing, to use an expression of Kant’s, ‘‘our 
end and destiny” as rational beings. Reason is what makes us human 
beings and distinguishes us, in our own eyes, from all the rest of nature; 
and the value we assign to it is what we aim at and realize in morally good 
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action. Now reason, of course, has value as a means, for being rational 
means being conscious and acting according to a plan, and this enables us 
to attain other ends, like happiness; but it also has a worth and dignity on 
its own account, in which all men share and which is an end to aim at, 
whether in our own persons or in others. Let us define a certain class, P, 
of acts which realize this end. Provisionally, and subject to a future cor- 
rection, we can say that P-acts are those which are “appropriate”’ for ra- 
tional beings. By calling an act appropriate we mean that there is a pe- 
culiar fitness about it which renders it worthy of a rational being, so that 
in doing it we are living up to our destiny as human beings.’ 

The second defining characteristic follows from the first. It consists in 
the fact that the occurrence of a certain kind of motive is a part of the end. 
Now doing a prudential act like contributing to a charity or eating lobster 
may give me pleasure. This pleasure is certainly valuable, and I may be 
moved to do the act by the thought of the pleasure I anticipate from it; 
but the pleasure I feel depends on the state of affairs produced (e.g., on 
the transference of the lobster from the plate to my mouth) and not on the 
thought by which I am moved. In fact, it may well be the case that I am 
more likely to be pleased if it has not even occurred to me that I shall de- 
rive pleasure from doing the act. In general, we can say that the kinds of 
things which are prudentially good are certain states of affairs—i.e., being 
happy, eating lobster, and doing kindnesses to other people. These states, 
it should be observed, may be good either in themselves or as means to 
other states of affairs. Certain motives may also be prudentially good— 
sympathy, for instance—either because such motives are held to be intrin- 
sically good or so far as it is judged that acting from these motives is more 
likely to lead to good states of affairs than is acting from other motives. 
The objects which are prudentially good may, then, be either acts 
(changes in the state of affairs) abstracted from motives or motives ab- 
stracted from acts. A certain kind of motive is certainly not necessarily a 
part of a prudentially good end. 

But now suppose that it really is a fact that paying my debt is an ap- 
propriate act. It does not follow that paying the debt, in the sense of sim- 

31 do not think it is possible to prove there exist any acts which are P-acts. If any- 
one denies that humanity, as we may call it for want of a better name, is an end, I do 
not see how he can be proved to be mistaken. But as a matter of fact most people are 
likely to recognize that there are P-acts and to disagree, where they do disagree, about 
what particular kinds of acts are P-acts. It is impossible, again, to show that some par- 
ticular kind of act, say, promise-keeping or truth-telling, is a type of P-act. Our judg- 
ment that such-and-such an act is a P-act may well depend on what our social milieu 


happens to be. But these considerations are irrelevant here, since it is not our purpose 
to examine the validity of the moral judgment but to discover in what it consists. 
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ply transferring the money, will realize the value humanity has, in the 
way that eating the lobster realizes a certain amount of pleasure. The 
reason is that in this case the end does not consist simply in a change in 
the state of affairs in the physical world (including our bodies) but in liv- 
ing up to one’s nature as a human being. Humanity, it is true, can be real- 
ized only by doing appropriate acts; but the mere doing of these acts, re- 
garded as so many changes in the state of affairs, will not realize this end. 
A man who merely brought about the transfer of a sum of money to his 
creditor could no more be said to have realized his end as a human being 
than an adding machine can be said to know when it prints the correct 
sum of a number of figures. For just as knowledge implies a knowing mind 
which has reached a correct result by a valid process of reasoning, so moral 
goodness implies a knowing mind which recognizes what it means to be a 
human being and which acts accordingly. Being a man (i.e., living up to 
what humanity implies) means not merely doing something but also being 
something. It means not merely doing the acts that are appropriate but 
doing them self-consciously and deliberately, just because they are appro- 
priate. It follows from this that we must amend our provisional definition 
of P-acts. We may not say that every appropriate act is a P-act. Only 
those are P-acts which are done because they are appropriate. 

Thus the Provost’s account, with the rigid separation it implies be- 
tween act and motive, would be entirely adequate to an analysis of pru- 
dentially good action. The payment of my debt may, for instance, be a 
prudentially good act: it may keep me out of jail; and I may. be moved to 
pay it by the thought that it will have this consequence. But my thought 
that paying it will keep me out of jail is obviously not a part of the good- 
ness of not going to jail. On the other hand, paying the debt is an appro- 
priate act, and, providing I am moved to pay it by the thought that this is 
the case, it has moral worth. For acting in this way when I am moved by 
this thought realizes the value I believe humanity has. It is easy for the 
Provost to overlook this second condition for the presence of moral good- 
ness, viz., that I be moved by a certain kind of thought, for he does not 
see that the moral situation, just because of the nature of the moral end, 
is more complex than the situation which is prudentially good. Hence his 
analysis breaks down when it is offered as an analysis of morally good ac- 
tion. For here the mere doing of an act of a certain kind does not suffice 
to realize the end; it must be aimed at in a certain way. 

What, now, are we to say about rightness? Is it, as the Provost thinks, 
a property of acts, abstracted from motives? Rightness, according to the 
Provost’s view, appears to be a completely unanalyzable and irreducible 
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property‘ which some acts have and which can be recognized intuitively 
as being caused by or resulting from certain other of these acts’ attributes.s 
It will be obvious from what we have already said that we think the plain 
man’s language misleading when he speaks of rightness as if it were just a 
property which he immediately recognizes some acts to have. To begin 
with, it is clear that if “right” means “dutiful’’ (as the Provost says it 
does) not all morally good acts are experienced as being right. For some- 
times we do what is morally good without at all feeling the sense of obliga- 
tion. Obligation, in fact, is a kind of compulsion which is felt only when 
there occurs a conflict or opposition of ends. When anything is represented 
as an end, action normally follows without obstruction along the lines 
judged to be a means to it; but, sometimes, because human beings are so 
constituted as to take a variety of things as ends, two things which urge 
different and incompatible courses of action are simultaneously represent- 
ed as desirable. Whenever this happens there follows a period, more or 
less prolonged, of hesitation and indecision which may be resolved in vari- 
ous ways: the two ends may be compared and one may be judged more 
desirable than the other; or a course of action may be found which is com- 
patible with both; or one may simply be ignored and allowed to drop out 
of sight. 

Those who recognize that humanity is valuable will naturally do acts— 
say, truth-telling or promise-keeping—which realize this end; and they 
will feel an obligation to do these acts only if they happen to conflict with 
what is necessary for attaining some other end—say, well-being. If I 
want to get out of trouble, I may, for instance, have to tell a lie; and where 
this is the case I have to decide whether I want most to realize my destiny 
as a human being or to get out of trouble. This means that I have to re- 
flect more carefully on the nature of the ends involved and the obligation 
I feel seems to spring from the recognition, which is the result of this re- 
flection, of the distinctive value of humanity. Obligation, in other words, 
is our reaction to the value reason has, and it is felt as a distinctive form of 
compulsion just because reason is recognized by us as having a distinctive 
kind of value. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, the only P-acts which are felt as right are 
those which actually conflict with the conduct proposed by some other 
end. But it is not unnatural to extend the meaning of rightness to cover 
all types of P-acts which are ever felt as dutiful. We can say, for instance, 
that promise-keeping is right on those occasions when it is actually felt 
as an obligation; or we can say that it is “objectively right,” understanding 
4 Ross, op. cit., p. 12. $s [bid.; cf., e.g., p. 28. 
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this to mean that it is the kind of act which is felt as dutiful whenever it 
happens to conflict with some other end. 

It follows from this that rightness, in the narrow sense, is not a prop- 
erty of acts. If I say that an act of promise-keeping is right, what I mean 
is that I have a certain property (I feel obliged) and that the act has a 
certain set of properties (it is appropriate and conflicts with another end) 
which are the cause of my having this property. On the other hand, ob- 
jective rightness may be said to be a property of acts; but in this wider 
sense to call an act right is only equivalent to saying that it is a P-act. 
Thus we do not deny that an act has some property in virtue of which it is 
called right. What we deny is that this property is a completely unanalyz- 
able rightness. 

Thus, an expression like “I ought to keep promises from a sense of 
duty,”’ which the plain man habitually uses to express his view of the 
moral situation and which is nonsense if taken literally, really means, if 
our analysis is correct, “keeping promises from the recognition that prom- 
ise-keeping is a type of appropriate act realizes the value humanity has; 
and for this reason is or may be felt as exerting compulsion in a distinctive 
way.” 

This brings us to the problem of the relation between moral goodness 
and rightness. First, however, we must comment briefly on the Provost’s 
question, ‘‘What makes right acts right?’’® This question is not altogether 
free from ambiguity. It may mean (1) “What is it about P-acts which 
makes us feel we ought to do them?” The answer to this question is sim- 
ply that we feel this obligation because we see that the doing of them real- 
izes the value we attribute to ourselves as human beings. Or (2) it may 
mean ‘“‘What is it about a P-act that makes it a P-act?”’ To this the ob- 
vious answer is that it is just the P-actness of a P-act that makes it a 
P-act. Or, finally (3), it may mean ‘Do all P-acts have some other com- 
mon quality besides the property of being P-acts?”’ This last question is 
not trivial, and though it is doubtless difficult to give a decisive answer, as 
far as I can see P-acts do not have another property in common. It just 
happens to be the case that a number of different kinds of acts are (or 
seem to us to be) appropriate for rational beings like ourselves and that the 
doing of these acts, because they are appropriate, realizes the value hu- 
manity has. 

It seems clear from this that the Provost is correct in thinking that 
moral goodness is not the cause of rightness, but it does not follow that 
they are independent concepts. The account we have given of the matter 
may suggest that the relation is after all causal and that we have made 


6 Jbid., chap. ii, heading. 
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rightness the cause of moral goodness. It is certainly true, taking right- 
ness in the wider sense, that a right act is equivalent to a P-act, and that a 
P-act, as one which realizes humanity, is morally good. But it does not 
seem to me very satisfactory to describe this as a causal relation. It is 
well to restrict causality to a relation holding between events, i.e., physi- 
cal objects under a spatiotemporal schema. Let us consider an analogous 
case. Beauty is a property or quality belonging to, say, those pieces of 
stone which we call the Medicean tombs. We would ordinarily say that 
there is beauty in these stones in virtue of the shape Michelangelo gave 
them, not that they are the cause of this beauty. Similarly, moral good- 
ness seems to be a quality belonging to certain motivated acts, viz., those 
we describe as being P-acts or right. The relation moral goodness has to 
rightness is the same as the relation, whatever we choose to call it, which 
a value-quality has to the characteristic in virtue of which a thing has this 
value. 

But suppose we choose to define causality in a way which would admit 
of this kind of relation’s being a causal relation. We can say, for instance, 
that “‘A is the cause of B” when (x)(A[x]>B[x]). The relation between 
rightness and moral goodness is, however, stronger than this, for it is not 
only the case that every P-act is morally good but that no act which is 
not a P-act is morally good. That is, (x)(A[x]>B[x]). In other words, 
rightness and moral goodness are each implied by the other. 

We have now set out a view in which there exists a relation between 
moral goodness and rightness to which the Provost’s infinite regress argu- 
ment is inapplicable. But this is of little significance unless the distinc- 
tions and connections we have drawn correspond to what is given in the 
plain man’s moral consciousness. Now it seems to me that the most im- 
portant aspect of the plain man’s view, which he tries to express by saying 
that he does his duty only when he acts from a sense of duty, is that moral 
goodness belongs not merely to certain acts but to these acts only when 
they are done in a certain way. And our analysis not only agrees with this 
opinion but also shows that this peculiarity follows from the nature of the 
morally good end. 

On the other hand, the account we have given of the kind of act to 
which, when it is done in a certain way, moral goodness belongs may seem 
to take leave of the plain man’s view. We certainly cannot claim that the 
plain man thinks about morally good action in precisely the way we have 
described, i.e., as action appropriate for human beings, for the truth is 
that he does not think at all precisely about it. The most that we can 
maintain—but this, fortunately, is all that is necessary—is that what we 
have given is a faithful account of what the plain man obscurely feels. 
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There is, in a word, obviously such a thing as coming to know clearly and 
distinctly what we once felt only obscurely and confusedly, and the only 
question, therefore, is whether what we have given here is a case of this 
sort of coming-to-know. 

This is by no means an easy question to answer. Since the end product 
of an analysis will naturally look different from the unanalyzed original, 
it is always difficult to be sure that what we end with is an analysis of that 
original. I shall nevertheless mention two points which seem to indicate 
that our analysis does not distort, in attempting to clarify, the plain man’s 
feeling. 

The first point is that there seems to be a continuity between the start- 
ing-point and the end of the analysis, which is marked by the fact that we 
feel the same way toward both. Respect, as Kant was perhaps the first to 
observe, is the only term which will describe our attitude toward duty 
done; but this is just the attitude we have to the value we assign to reason. 
We respect ourselves and other men as human beings, and this is some- 
thing very different from the feeling we have about happiness, say, or 
beauty—both of which we judge to be valuable. If this identity of feeling 
exists, our analysis is probably in principle correct; if it does not exist, it is 
very likely completely mistaken. But this is obviously a very subjective 
test, since it would be impossible to prove to anyone who was disposed to 
question it that this continuity of attitude exists. 

The second point concerns a more objective test. We may take it, in 
general, that an analysis is correct if it can be substituted for the un- 
analyzed original without causing any distortion. The crucial point here 
is the connection of rightness and moral goodness. The plain man believes 
(1) that all right acts are morally good; (2) that nothing except a right act 
is morally good; (3) that the two concepts, so far from being rigidly dis- 
tinct, therefore actually imply one another. This is what he tries to ex- 
press by saying that he does not really do his duty (i.e., do what is right) 
unless he is moved by a morally good motive (i.e., by the sense of duty). 
But this is just the conclusion to which we have seen that our analysis 
leads. And if this substitution can be effected, the position in this new 
form is not open to the Provost’s criticism. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CIVILISATION: THE NExTSTEP. By C. Delisle Burns. New York: W. W. 

Norton & Co., Inc. Pp. 291. $2.75. 

“What can the ordinary man or woman do to help in the advance of 
civilisation?” With this question Dr. Burns hopes “‘to open a discussion 
among ordinary folk about the action they ought to take in private inter- 
course and public affairs.” Such people being much confused in their 
thinking, a profitable debate might stress primarily either a concrete so- 
cial and political program for the immediate future or the remote ideals 
believed to deserve the name of civilized. But the author aims consistent- 
ly at neither of these goals, producing a series of moderately left-wing 
editorials addressed to the inhabitants of pre-Munich Britain, with occa- 
sional asides to the United States. His chief plea is for the sort of personal 
friendliness which rises above all differences (short of madness), as the 
basis of good manners, and thus of what he means by civilization. “If 
anyone wants to reform the world, he must begin with an improvement 
of his own manners.” 

While the background of the argument “‘is in the widest sense a demo- 
cratic society,” Dr. Burns is obliged to exclude France and Switzerland 
because of the different position of women in those countries. That leaves 
Great Britain and the United States, with many of his chapters only in- 
directly pertinent to American affairs. Four of them call for little com- 
ment beyond a recital of their titles: “Women and Children First,” “No 
Spoilt Children,” ““No Snobbery,” and “No Chosen Race.”” The remain- 
ing half of the book deals with socialism, labor, and international peace. 
At times the author speaks in terms of a lofty ignoring of Hitler’s “New 
Romanticism”: “.... The best weapon against violence is the quiet 
mind.” Yet he attacks pure pacifism as “not practical politics”; and he 
calls for armed resistance, if necessary, to the “‘gangster gospel” of force 
and fraud. At the same time he recognizes that “war of any kind now- 
adays will give a greater opportunity to military dictators than to social 
revolutionaries”’; and he still looks to the League of Nations system and 
habit of mind as the basis of eventual peace-building. Meanwhile the in- 
dividual can undermine narrow nationalism, travel widely, and try to 
make peace exciting. 

With all the author’s skill, wisdom, and good will, the book is already 
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entirely out of date as an immediate next-step facing of the cruel dilemmas 
that confront the liberal. When Dr. Burns speaks of long-run ideals: “The 
next step must be such as to make more widespread and powerful the feel- 
ing for justice,”” he commands applause. But when he outlines concrete 
civilized action in a world of power politics, he flounders in inconsistencies. 
Let us hope he is right in declaring that ‘‘we are at the beginning and not 
at the end of the history of civilised life” on this as yet uncivilized planet. 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


CHARAKTER UND Mora: EINE PHILOSOPHIE DER TUGEND UND IHRER 
SOZIALEN WERTE AUF DER GRUNDLAGE EINER ABSOLUTEN WELTAN- 
SCHAUUNG. By Willy Mueller. Munich: Reinhardt, 1939. Pp. 127. 
Rm. 3.80. 

On the whole, this little book is more important than its few pages 
would lead one to believe. Its versatile author, a doctor of engineering 
and writer of many books in his narrower field as well as in the field of 
political and cultural philosophy, presents here a foundation of ethics 
based upon an analysis of the meaning and structure of character or 
personality. 

Mueller’s major premise, derived from his own “absolute Weltbetrach- 
tung,’’is that “everything is force ;even matter is force.” And the universe 
as a whole, objectively viewed, is without purpose and meaning. What- 
ever meaning there is in human life, man himself must create—this is the 
“first principle” of Mueller’s ethics; and from it our author deduces man’s 
“responsibility to make his life purposive.”” This presupposes, of course, 
that man be free; and Mueller postulates such freedom in his second prin- 
ciple of “absolute ethics.” 

The metaphysical background of such a position may well be ques- 
tioned; but once we grant Mueller’s first two “principles” (which, in- 
cidentally, seem to permit of being reconciled with an entirely different 
metaphysics), his discussions of the relation of ‘‘character”’ to “morality” 
or, rather, his interpretations of ‘‘character’’ as the “basis of morality,” 
are surprisingly illuminating and fruitful. 

Mueller rejects the various theories of “types of personalities” offered 
by Kretschmer, Mueller-Freienfels, and Spranger as well as the “race 
theories’ of Clauss and Guenther and reveals the dependency of char- 
acter upon environment. Finding that morality is always a matter of at 
least two persons, the subject and the object of the moral attitude or act, 
Mueller derives his third and fourth “ethical principles,” to wit, that “all 
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moral rights generate moral duties,” and that “moral conduct on our 
part implies the obligation for others to treat us in a like manner.” 

The real point of Mueller’s book is to show how these “principles of 
ethics” describe forms and relations in which the “primordial force” 
which is reality expresses itself on the human level after it found its first 
expression in the instincts for self-preservation and for the preservation of 
the species. The whole discussion is an effective—though brief—argu- 
ment linking the foundation of ethics to the theory of evolution, without 
attempting a reductive definition of moral values. 

The subtitle of the book, “A Philosophy of Virtue and Its Social 
Values Based upon an Absolute Weltanschauung,” is descriptive only of 
the last thirty pages of Mueller’s discussions. This last part of the book is 
almost fragmentary in its brevity and leaves many questions unanswered. 
Still, the treatment of ‘“‘beauty,” “goodness,” “truth,” and “‘justice” as 
the roots of all culture is worth consideration; and Mueller’s analyses of 
some of the more specific values—sketchy as they are—are decidedly 
helpful. For example, it appears now that the German word Ehre— 
usually translated as ‘‘honor’’—might be better translated as “‘integrity.” 
This would eliminate at once various misunderstandings pertaining to 
German ethical theories. 

Mueller’s analyses culminate in his definition of the ‘exemplary man” 
as the “responsible spiritual man of action whose social virtues are rooted 
in a cultural ideal’—a man who “leads and serves’ at the same time. 

It was inevitable that Mueller should react to some extent to his 
German environment; and that, therefore, he should stress some of the 
problems which are much in the foreground in Hitler’s Germany—such as 
the problems of Volksgemeinschaft, of duty, honor, service, etc. But be it 
noted also that Mueller relegates to the background the idea of “race’’; 
and that he looks upon ancient Sparta as ‘“‘the worst possible example of a 
completely misunderstood sense of duty and a misinterpreted heroism.” 
And this at a time when, in Nazi circles, Sparta has become an ideal 


worthy of imitation. 
W. H. WERKMEISTER 


University of Nebraska 


DIE RECHTSPHILOSOPHISCHE SCHULE DER REINEN RECHTSLEHRE. By 

William Ebenstein. Prague: Taussig & Taussig, 1938. Pp. 184. 

This book develops the philosophical foundations of the “Vienna 
School” and their implications for legal theory in five systematic chap- 
ters. It shows how, according to Kelsen, Kant (in a Neo-Kantian inter- 
pretation) is the ancestor of its philosophy—notwithstanding the fact 
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that Kant’s legal theory is guilty of the unpardonable sin of natural law. 
To this Neo-Kantianism Kelsen adds a very pronounced relativism. On 
this basis, law is characterized as being normative and fundamentally 
opposed to the merely factual; this demands the radical exclusion of all 
naturalistic, especially sociological, elements from the “pure science of 
law.” On the other hand, the school shares with legal positivism the 
violent rejection of all sorts of natural law. Law, therefore, is only posi- 
tive law; moreover, it acquires a remarkable degree of structural unity, 
with far-reaching consequences for the whole system of legal theory. 
The title of the book seems to claim that the pure theory of law in- 
cludes a distinctive philosophical school. The variety of philosophical 
views held by Kelsen and his followers (such as the phenomenological 
theories of Felix Kaufmann and Fritz Schreier as over against F. Weyr) 
would, however, somewhat weaken such a claim. Throughout the book 
Ebenstein gives references to Anglo-American jurisprudence, although 
only in a peripheral way. The German book, being the first of a series 
edited by H. Kelsen and F. Weyr, is the precursor of an English version 
announced by the author, now research associate at the University of 
Wisconsin. As a clear and comprehensive interpretation by a member of 
the school, it is, but for the lack of an index, a very useful source of 


information. 
HERBERT SPIEGELBERG 


Swarthmore College 


THE BritisH CABINET SYSTEM, 1830-1938. By A. B. Keith. London: 

Stevens & Sons, 1939. Pp. 648. 155. 

This is a brilliant summary account of the practice of cabinet govern- 
ment in Great Britain. Professor Keith is an acknowledged authority 
upon constitutional law and practice, especially in the British Dominions. 
His great learning and wide reading in history are combined with a pun- 
gent wit and very decided political opinions which he never hesitates to 
express. This new book, however, like his others, is a candid and un- 
prejudiced account of a system of government; for Professor Keith never 
allows his political opinions to obscure the clarity of his account of the 
facts. The book is much more than a textbook. It includes chapters on 
the formation of the cabinet, the ministers in their departments, the 
relation of the cabinet to Parliament and the crown, the king’s influence 
on public affairs, and a final note on the crisis of September, 1938, and its 
effects on the British constitution. Throughout the treatment of the var- 
ious subjects the author makes vigorous comments upon recent events 
in British politics. He remarks, for example, that in the case of the crisis 
in December, 1916, the evidence suggests that Mr. Lloyd George’s mem- 
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ory had failed him in the account of it which he afterward published. 
Again, in reference to Sir Henry Wilson, Professor Keith shows the 
danger of military officers who dabble in politics. He says that Sir Henry’s 
subsequent career “‘is candidly set out in his own narrative with complete 
indifference to elementary considerations of what most men deem hon- 
ourable conduct” (p. 180). Similarly, with regard to Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain’s treatment of Parliament in the crisis of September, 1938, Pro- 
fessor Keith points out the danger to the constitution involved in the 
practice of dictatorship by a prime minister. 

Professor Keith’s treatment of his subject gives the reader a very vivid 
impression of the actual working of the British system of cabinet govern- 
ment from day to day. It is not merely that the conventions and usages 
of the constitution are exactly described. The author also gives very il- 
luminating examples of the ways in which different ministers have dealt 
with a continually changing situation. The governing factor in the de- 
velopment since the Reform Act of 1832 has no doubt been the increasing 
power of the House of Commons. But the House of Commons itself has 
changed in character within the last twenty years. The much wider fran- 
chise resulting from the acts of 1918 and 1928 is not the only cause of this 
change. The rise of the Labour party has introduced not only a new force 
into British politics but new issues for which the traditional ideas of the 
constitution are not adequate. But the most interesting part of Professor 
Keith’s treatment of the art of government in England is his indication 
that existing practices are largely the result of meeting new issues in new 
ways. The cabinet itself arose almost by accident; and the idea of joint 
responsibility of all members of the cabinet is comparatively recent. Also 
the gradual displacement of the House of Lords from its old position in 
the organization of administration and in the decisions concerning policy 
is obviously continuing today. The practice in British government of 
looking for precedent when any new issue arises is really, as Professor 
Keith points out, only a method of finding excuses. Any kind of precedent 
can be found in the past by such a skilful searcher as Lord Esher, who 
acted as confidential adviser to Edward VII. Professor Keith’s book will 
be valuable to those outside Great Britain because it gives a vivid account 
of the actual working of the British system of government. Its treatment 
of the subject, however, may require in the reader a greater knowledge of 
contemporary British politics than is common outside England; and the 
book ends rather lamely with a reference to the old treaty between 
Portugal and Great Britain without attempting to draw any fundamental 
conclusions about the effect of cabinet government upon the social and 


economic situation at home and abroad. 
C. DELISLE BuRNS 
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INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNIFIED SCIENCE: Vol. I, Founda- 
tions of the Unity of Science; No. 1, Encyclopedia and Unified Science, 
by Otto Neurath, Niels Bohr, John Dewey, Bertrand Russell, Rudolph 
Carnap, Charles W. Morris; No. 2, Foundations of the Theory of 
Signs, by Charles W. Morris; No. 5, Procedures of Empirical Science, 
by Victor F. Lenzen; No. 6, Principles of the Theory of Probability, by 
Ernest Nagel. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. $1.00 each. 
Many encyclopedias are but works of reference overrun with history 

and facts, unpunctuated with an idea. No sooner are they published than 
they are out of date. They summarize the results of specialized inquiries— 
results which almost inevitably lose their claim to truth or importance 
with the achievement of new data already in the offing. They gather to- 
gether the established and often inactive men of the time and thus are 
inclined to reflect the preconceptions of the learned past generation rather 
than indicate the ideas which are vital and transformative in this or the 
next. The International Encyclopedia of Unified Science is happily inspired 
by different aims. It is concerned primarily not with results but with 
method, not with dissection but with unification, not with dogmatic 
affirmation and restatement but with suggestion and tentative hypothe- 
sis. Its writers are for the most part young and productive, interested in 
the future and desirous of co-operating with one another for the sake of 
discovering and constructing a perspective and an instrument effective 
today and tomorrow. It is weak, as might be expected, where other 
encyclopedias are strong. To judge from these few samples, most of its 
contributors are unsure of their history, intolerant of the past, somewhat 
narrow in their range of interest, singularly sanguine in their hope, 
inclined to stress the evident and obvious, and to hold rather tenaciously 
to the limited and certainly special philosophic theory of “‘logical- 
empiricism” with its bias toward physics, its concern for extensional 
logic, its interest in language and behaviorism, and its abhorrence of 
speculation and insight. 

The first and fifth numbers are of slight value. The first opens with a 
paper by Neurath, the editor-in-chief, which sketchily describes the 
encyclopedia’s antecedents and predecessors and formulates its goal—the 
understanding of scientific disciplines so as to enable advances in one field 
to determine advances in another—in such general terms as to leave one 
somewhat in doubt as to just what could reasonably be excluded from or 
included in the work. In addition, there are two brief papers by Bohr and 
Russell which are merely polite salutations to the new enterprise and 
others by Morris, Carnap, and Dewey which state views that have been 
r presumably will be expressed in more detail in later portions of the 
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encyclopedia. Taken as an introduction, this number perhaps serves the 
function of introducing one to the terminology which will be largely used 
and of indicating some of the interests which will be exploited. For the 
fifth number there is, however, no such excuse. It is a tissue of the obvious 
and elementary, clarifying and suggesting nothing, a fragment of an in- 
troductory text on scientific method. It is hard to see why it was in- 
cluded, particularly since it will dampen the enthusiasm of anyone who 
looks to this encyclopedia as a guide to the important and fruitful rather 
than as a work to be used by backward undergraduates. 

The papers of Morris and Nagel are, fortunately, of a different order. 
They grapple with difficult problems, they make important distinctions, 
and they suggest where and why further work has to be done. They are 
excellent accounts of their subjects. Morris’ paper deals with semiotics, 
which he understands to be a ‘“‘metascience” treating of signs in their 
relation to one another (syntactics), in relation to objects (semantics), and 
in relation to interpreters (pragmatics). These different branches he dis- 
cusses in isolation and in interrelation, with sanity and care. In the light 
of his effort to be flexible and comprehensive and to face his basic prob- 
lems, it is a little surprising, then, to note his neglect of metaphor and 
simile, his casual treatment of the issues involved in semantics, that 
Achilles’ heel of methodology, and his inability to see that so far as 
semiotics lies outside the sciences as their organon, he has himself 
moved to that field where metaphysicians dwell. He does not, and 
presumably cannot, explain in terms of science or scientific method this 
which he takes the sciences to presuppose, and one is left wondering what 
instruments and criteria this new subject employs, to what tests it is to be 
subjected, and what kind of truth it claims. 

There is no better introduction to the study of signs than this work of 
Morris, and no better introduction, so far as I know, to the study of 
probability than the present work of Nagel. With considerable dexterity 
Nagel moves through the morass of conflicting theories and question-beg- 
ging assumptions which dot the history of probability, to defend again the 
frequency theory and to adapt it to the purposes and problems raised in 
recent times. His paper is almost a model of exposition, capable of being 
read with profit by both the uninitiated and the expert. Like Morris, 
Nagel is weak in his semantics, and the problem of how the probability 
calculus is to be applied effectively to a world of finite, novel, and varie- 
gated events is never really faced. One notes with regret that, in view of 
this common weakness on the part of the contributors, no paper is prom- 
ised which will deal explicitly with the question of how logic and empiri- 
cism obtain their hyphen. But until the contributors receive this informa- 
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tion, each contribution is bound to break into two parts, leaving the 
procedures and results of mathematics and logic still ununified with those 
of the sciences which we normally term empirical. 
PAuL WEIss 
Bryn Mawr College 


SHORTER NOTICES 
MAN OR LEVIATHAN? By E. Mousley. London: Allen & Unwin, 1939. Pp. 

470. 15S. 

Mr. Mousley is a lawyer who has acted in an official capacity in connection 
with the Reparations Commission and some international conferences. He is 
the author of The Place of International Law in Jurisprudence and of some 
novels. In this new book he deals with problems of peace and war. His argu- 
ment follows an already established road. First must come the establishment 
of law controlling the sovereign states of the world and then the subordination 
of states to some central authority. The chapters deal with armament, modern 
war, propaganda, collective security, pacifism, and neutrality. The author 
points out how human personality is dwarfed and misused for the needs of the 
present systems of government which divide the world. He deals with various 
suggestions other than his own which accentuate the distinction between the 
ideal and the real worlds. And, in conclusion, he works out a form in which the 
commonwealth of nations may eventually take the place of the anarchy which 
at present prevails in the relation between sovereign states. He uses the prin- 
ciple of democracy as the basis for social organization but is careful to point out 
that progress toward the ideal he advocates must be gradual. The book covers 
a wide field with many references to recent publications. It is attractively 
written and easy to read. The difficulty that one feels with regard to so general 
a thesis as Mr. Mousley’s is that effectual political opinion seems to be created 


more easily by small books with very limited aims. 
C. D. B. 


MUNICH AND THE Dictators. By R. W. Seton-Watson. London: Methuen & 

Co., 1939. Pp. 188. 5s. 

This is a sequel to the author’s book, Britain and the Dictators, which was 
published in May, 1938. The earlier book was written when Professor Seton- 
Watson still believed that the British government’s policy was based upon its 
professed adherence to the League of Nations. This new book, of which the 
Preface is dated February 2, 1939, is a description of the actions of the various 
governments, leading up to the Munich Agreement, under which Great Britain 
and France left Czechoslovakia at the mercy of Hitler. When Professor Seton- 
Watson wrote, the Czechs and Slovaks had not yet had their country invaded by 
the armed forces of Germany; but he wrote, as the last words of his book, “the 
end is not yet.” Professor Seton-Watson is the Masaryk professor of Central 
European history in the University of London. He worked with Masaryk and 
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BeneS during the Great War to obtain freedom for the Czechs. He is a close 
friend of BeneS and has an intimate knowledge of southeastern Europe. This 
book is not mere advocacy of one point of view. It is written with passion but 
with the detachment of a historian. And although the events to which it refers 
seem likely to be dwarfed in importance by what has occurred since, the book 
will remain valuable as a vivid and detailed account of the policies of the Ger- 
man, British, and French governments between the destruction of Austria and 
the desertion of Czechoslovakia. It is a record of ignorance and incompetence 
on the part of the amateur diplomatists of England, Mr, Chamberlain and 
Lord Runciman, and it contains a clear account of the desertion by the French 
government of a nation to which it was bound by treaty. The events are re- 
viewed in order and the documents printed upon which the reader can base his 
judgment. In an Appendix the Czech reply of September 20 to the British and 
French ultimatum of September 18 is printed, because neither the British nor 
the French government has had the common fairness to publish it. As a study 
of the moral weakness and political ineptitude of second-rate politicians in their 
laudable efforts to avoid war this small book may be useful to students of social 
history. Later historians will no doubt be able to add further details to explain 
the very ambiguous part played by the French Foreign Minister. But there is 
enough evidence in this book to show the deceit and violence which are the in- 
struments of the policy of Herr Hitler. 


C. Doe. 


THE AMERICAN STATE UNIVERSITY: ITS RELATION TO Democracy. By Nor- 
man Foerster. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1937. Pp. 
287. $2.50. 

Norman Foerster, director of the school of letters at the University of Iowa, 
has written a book dealing ostensibly with the American state university. 
Actually, its penetrating criticisms and its program of reform are directed to- 
ward all secular schools in the nation, endowed as well as public. Beginning 
with post-Revolutionary days the author finds in Jefferson a symbol of the 
liberal tradition in education and in Jackson a symbol of the servile or 
practical attitude. From Jackson’s election in 1828 he dates the steady disin- 
tegration of the American university as it forsook the Jeffersonian tradition 
for a Jacksonian emphasis upon vocationalism. Plunging backward into his- 
torical causation Foerster discusses the evil influence of the humanitarian move- 
ments of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which combined a faith in the 
natural goodness of men (Rousseau) with a faith in science and the inevitability 
of human progress (Bacon). In America these forces resulted in the rise of edu- 
cational institutions which did not educate and which today constitute a serious 
threat to our democratic structure. The author’s invective falls heaviest upon 
vocationalism, the elective system, isolation of departments, fact-teaching, the 
credit system, preoccupation with science as the “knowledge of most worth” 
(Spencer), and a general neglect of the humanities and philosophy. An ideal 
curriculum would return the emphasis to philosophy and the liberal arts, with a 
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stress upon “principles” in all subject matters. In addition, the curriculum 
would include science and mathematics, a training in languages (at least two, 
preferably Latin and Greek), composition, comparative religion, and a reading 
of the great books of the past. 

Such a change would presuppose, however, a philosophic reformation. To 
Foerster this means a discarding of modern naturalism and a return to human- 
ism, which he identifies with the Greek period and the early Renaissance. Its 
chief characteristic is a recognition of a cosmic dualism and a corresponding 
dualistic interpretation of human nature which alone does justice, the author 
believes, to the spiritual dignity of man. Humanism may or may not be identi- 
fied with religion. “Any further extension of this two-fold basis [the medieval 
synthesis of humanism and theology] must depend upon the possibility of a 
Christian revival—at present a remote possibility, at least in America. Mean- 
while we may still avail ourselves of humanism . . . .” (p. 209). 

The author’s conclusions are astonishingly similar to those of Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, whose lectures on the higher learning were published in the 
year prior to the appearance of Foerster’s book. Hutchins’ distinction between 
metaphysics and theology as the two possible ordering factors in education 
parallels closely Foerster’s distinction between humanism and religion. And in 
both writers are found the same tantalizing whispers of a possible revival of 
Christianity in some distant era. One is led to speculate on the degree to which 
Hutchins may be indebted to the Babbitt-More-Shorey tradition which pro- 


vides the framework for Foerster’s critique. 
MARTIN GARDNER 


Wuat Is Lrserty? By Dorothy Fosdick. New York: Harper & Bros., 1939. 

Pp. x+194. $2.00. 

By assembling and analyzing an impressive variety of meanings which have 
attached themselves to the label of liberty, Miss Fosdick has done a considerable 
service to all who would think clearly about politics. Paraphrasing Mme 
Roland, she might well exclaim: “O Liberty, what juggleries are committed 
with thy name!” Fascists, democrats, communists, archbishops, Liberty Lea- 
guers, anarchists—all are loud in their championship of true liberty. Everyone 
is in favor of it on one condition—that it be defined to suit the user. The author 
unmasks the Protean disguises which rest on confusions between freedom from 
and freedom for, between what men want and what they ought to want, and 
between liberty as external conditions and liberty as an inner state of mind. 
She wisely concludes that “there are many kinds of liberties, some of which 
conflict .. . . in any society one must choose between certain liberties and cer- 
tain other goods.” Her criterion for “distinguishing the relative importance of 
different freedoms” is effectiveness in “releasing the individuality of men.” 
That may do very well as a loose working hypothesis, but to many it will sound 
like just one more arbitrary definition of liberty—the wayward occidental 


“urge to do with one’s life as one wants.” 
Harotp A. LARRABEE 
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Prato Topay. By R. H. S. Crossman. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1939. Pp. vii+311. $2.50. 

Plato Today, by a former fellow and tutor of philosophy at Oxford, professes 
to be a popular presentation of Plato’s political thinking and its bearing upon 
contemporary problems. The author’s method is to bring Plato to life in the 
modern setting and then to permit him to comment upon such social institutions 
as British democracy, American education, the New Deal, communism, naziism, 
and the family. This material is followed by a chapter, ‘““Why Plato Failed,” in 
which the philosopher’s views are examined critically. Although the author ad- 
mires Plato for attempting a rational analysis of social questions, he regards his 
solution as “the most savage and the most profound attack upon liberal ideas 
which history can show.” His reasons are: Plato was undemocratic in regarding 
the masses as incapable of self-government and in defending (as Crossman sup- 
poses) the preservation of a hereditary gentry from which the state leaders 
were to be selected; Plato failed to realize that there is no guaranty that the 
dictators will not abuse their power; Plato assumed the existence of an absolute 
truth, known only to the philosopher-kings—a notion counter to the modern 
scientific spirit of humility, etc. As a substitution for Platonic fascism the au- 
thor proposes a faith in a liberalism which apparently combines a Socratic faith 
in reason with a Christian sense of the “infinite value of human personality.” 
Only a revolutionary democracy and a revolutionary Christianity can hope to 
prevail against the forces of reaction, he says. The reader may easily be puzzled 
by the manner in which Christianity is slipped into the picture, but since 
Reinhold Niebuhr provides the book’s Preface it may be assumed that the 
author’s point of view is some variety of Christian collectivism. 

Readers unfamiliar with Plato may find the work stimulating and amusing. 
Readers familiar with Plato will be struck by the dull and unimaginative tem- 
perament of Mr. Crossman’s resurrected philosopher, by the misleading presen- 
tation of Plato’s thought, and by the commonplace character of the author’s 


criticism. 
MartTIN GARDNER 


MopEs oF THouGut. By Alfred North Whitehead. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1938. Pp. viii+-241. 

Even the lectures of the man who is probably the subtlest if not the most 
profound of contemporary English-speaking philosophers do not offer any easy 
popularization. Whitehead has always repaid assiduous study, and these less 
formalized statements are no exception. The lectures here contained divide into 
two parts. The Wellesley offering is an examination of certain presuppositions 
underlying all efforts of thought, notably the idea of “importance” as over 
against the idea of “matter of fact,’’ the idea of expression, and the uses of lan- 
guages; the idea of understanding; and the ideas of perspective, process, and 


rationality. 
The lectures delivered at the University of Chicago on “Nature and Life” 
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are an extraordinarily penetrating synthesis of the major aspects of Whitehead’s 
philosophic position. Ideas elaborated earlier in this book here find their more 
systematic setting in a basic outlook which in its embracing, over-all view is to 
this reviewer immensely persuasive and wise. 

One writes, therefore, not in criticism but in appreciation of the clarification 
and the unifying of ideas which a great modern mind and spirit have achieved. 

Among many shafts of insight not the least is set forth in the discussion of 
“understanding” in considering the notion of “proof.” ‘“Self-evidence,” says 
Whitehead, “‘is the basic fact on which all greatness supports itself.” But he adds 
that “ ‘proof’ is one of the routes by which self-evidence is often obtained... . . 
It follows that philosophy, in any proper sense of the term, cannot be proved 
.... the aim of philosophy is sheer disclosure.” 

Indeed, there are throughout this work nearly two dozen sentences beginning 
with the words, “Philosophy is,” and the disclosure they make of a fresh sense 
of the indispensable role of philosophic thought in a time like the present is 
little short of startling in the total impact. One leaves the book more than ever 
committed to the urgent necessity for more frequent reflection about the prem- 
ises, presuppositions, and frames of mental effort. Unwittingly, perhaps, White- 
head becomes a powerful missionary for the kind of cogitation he exemplifies. 
Philosophy again comes to life at his hands, as the necessary examination of the 
nature of things without which human experience is thin, meager, incomprehen- 
sible, and trivial. 

For sheer rational eloquence as to a new and fundamental reconciliation of 
heretofore disparate aspects of reality, the Chicago lectures are magnificent. 
They conclude with these words: “The aim of philosophic understanding is the 
aim at piercing the blindness of activity in respect to its transcendent functions.” 
And what those transcendent functions are, is here rewardingly suggested. 

Scholars in every field not narrowly identified as “philosophical” will be 
vastly repaid by a close study of this volume by virtue of the stimulus it will 
supply to a viewing of their own specialties in perspective, in their relations to 
other fields, and in their context as part of the total human vision and progres- 
sive insight into process and reality. 

ORDWAY TEAD 
Das VERSTEHEN. By Walter Ehrlich. Zurich and Leipzig: Rascher Verlag, 

1938. Pp. 174. 

This book is devoted to an analysis of comprehending as distinguished from 
experiencing and explaining. The distinction of these three modes of cognition 
is sharply drawn in the first chapter. By “experiencing” the author here means 
perceiving and simple observation, which is restricted to the here and now. 
Explaining is taken to be rational and essentially a causal ‘‘accounting for.” 
As such it is inseparably bound up with scientific knowledge. Comprehending, 
finally, is at heart “holistic, spiritual, nonrational.”’ Its subject matter is the 
essence of reality in all its manifestations. Its rationale is not the principle of 
sufficient reason but the idea of ultimate meaning (Sinn). Comprehending, in 
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this sense, is exemplified in the lovers’ mutual understanding of each other; but, 
of course, it is not limited to this but may encompass the universe as a whole. 
It is a “primordial feeling . . . . finding its place between instincts and spirit” 
and yielding a knowledge which transcends space and time. The presupposi- 
tions of this comprehending are “‘trust, loyalty, mutual respect, reverential atti- 
tude, nobility, gratitude, and love.”’ Mysticism, the author admits, comes at 
least close to such an understanding; but comprehending is not concerned ex- 
clusively with “God, world, and humanity,” and it does not depend upon long 
periods of preparation or exercises. 

Throughout Ehrlich’s book the reader is reminded of Pascal’s ‘‘reason of the 
heart” and of Max Scheler’s “reason of the affections”; but neither the one nor 
the other is referred to by the author, though Scheler’s analyses, in particular, 
would have been worth most careful consideration. Occasionally, Ehrlich takes 
issue with Heidegger and Husserl. Unable to provide the logic of comprehend- 
ing, which should be almost the reverse of formal logic, our author realizes that 
only the few select who are capable of comprehending can be persuaded by his 


presentations. And we should let it go at that. 
W. H. WERKMEISTER 


A Suort History oF PoLiticAL THINKING. By Paul W. Ward. Chapel Hill: 

University of North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. 127. $1.50. 

Professor Ward has written a “small outline history of political thinking” 
from the Greek city-state to the present, after the model of the manuals which 
are common in Europe, “to accompany lectures and assigned readings in 
original sources for beginning students” and to provide advanced students with 
a “compact summary for purposes of review.” He has been guided in his drastic 
condensation of the centuries by a Deweyan conviction that the “solutions 
which men have given to their social problems in the past may be of help to men 
in contemporary society.” His final conclusion for our present guidance is that 
the genuine dynamic in modern occidental society lies not in nationalism but in 
the “enormous development of scientific control over natural forces,” which is 
“the exclusive possession of no nation and of no class.” But surely such opti- 
mism is not justified unless scientific method can be made to mean more than 
accepting and exploiting the fruits of technology for class or national ends. 

HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


REASON AND REVELATION IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. By Etienne Gilson. (The Rich- 
ards Lectures in the University of Virginia, 1937.) New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. ix+114. $1.50. 

Professor Gilson lucidly sketches three medieval positions concerning the 
relation of reason and religious belief: the “primacy of faith” of Tertullian, as- 
serting Christian revelation is a substitute for all other knowledge, and of 
Augustine, making faith the necessary prerequisite to understanding and then 
attempting to achieve rational understanding of the content of faith; the 
“primacy of reason”’ of Averroes, holding that rationally established philosophy 
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is absolute truth, to which revelation and theology are rhetorical and dialectica 
approximations serving social purposes; and finally Thomas’ “harmony of 
reason and revelation,” which corrects the one-sidedness of the other positions 
by distinguishing the grounds of assent of science and faith, thus removing the 
possibility of conflict between them. For Thomas, religious faith is not prob- 
ability or opinion but “unshakable certitude”; the possibility of harmony de- 
pends upon the certainty of each of the members harmonized. Hence, Professor 
Gilson shows how subsequent distrust in reason destroyed the synthesis. 
ALAN GEWIRTZ 


THE RIsE oF PurITANISM. By William Haller. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. Pp. vii+464. $4.50. 

Although the past decade has witnessed a revival of interest in seventeenth- 
century studies, no comprehensive history of Puritanism based on recent re- 
search has yet appeared. Professor Haller’s book does not fill the need for such a 
history, but it is a penetrating and scholarly study of the origins of Puritanism 
and a welcome addition to what we already have. Its scope is indicated by the 
subtitle, “The Way to the New Jerusalem, as Set Forth in the Pulpit and Press 
from Thomas Cartwright to John Lilburne and John Milton, 1570-1643.” Pro- 
fessor Haller’s analysis is based largely on his own reading of numerous Puritan 
sermons, tracts, and books of devotion found in the extensive McAlpin collec- 
tion of the Union Theological Seminary library. 

The study begins with the expulsion of Thomas Cartwright from Cambridge 
in 1570. It reveals very clearly that Puritanism began as a reform movement 
within the Church of England. The reform movement enlisted the support of a 
number of the more learned Cambridge divines who desired to substitute for 
literary preaching and theological hairsplitting a more evangelical and inclusive 
ministry. It was in this process that the appeal to conscience and the emphasis 
upon the relation of personal piety to salvation came gradually to be made. 
This latter emphasis assumed form in the conception of earthly existence as a 
long, difficult pilgrimage which involved continual spiritual warfare between the 
faithful and Satan. The description of the methods employed in bringing this 
conception within the framework of popular English life and thought makes 
interesting reading for even the student of contemporary propaganda tech- 
niques. 

Although his attention is focused mainly on the analysis of the actual 
Puritan preaching and pamphleteering, Professor Haller offers incidentally some 
interesting bits of information about the economic and social background of 
those who supported the activities of the divines. It is to be hoped that some 
of these clues may be traced more fully in some subsequent volume with the 
same patience and rich learning which characterize this book. All students of 
the history of Puritanism, democracy, and individualism meanwhile stand in- 
debted to Professor Haller’s investigations which have thus far resulted not only 
in “The Rise of Puritanism” but in his earlier ‘“Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan 


7, Hy ” . 
Revolution. GEoRGE L. ABERNETHY 
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OcKHAM: STUDIES AND SELECTIONS. By Stephen Chak Tornay. La Salle, IIl.: 

Open Court Pub. Co., 1938. Pp. viiit+207. $1.50. 

Discussions of Ockham’s nominalism, physics, ethics, and politics are fol- 
lowed by translated excerpts from his writings on these and related subjects. His 
nominalism is viewed as centering in signification and supposition: the uni- 
versal is a concept signifying naturally the many individuals of which it, as a 
term having personal supposition, is predicable. Although following Aristotle 
with regard to the origin of universals from sensation (p. 17), Ockham is held 
to have departed from him in denying that the universal is the formal principle 
in things (pp. 5, 33, 37), and in his doctrines of prime matter (p. 34), motion 
(p. 39), time (p. 47), infinity (pp. 47-48), demonstrability of God’s existence 


(p. 58), and the soul (pp. 59-60). 
ALAN GEWIRTZ 


Wuo Was Socrates? By Alban D. Winspear and Tom Silverberg. New York: 

Cordon Co., 1939. Pp. 96. $1.25. 

This interesting example of historical materialism explains who Socrates was 
by tracing the genesis of his philosophic thought in function of his economic, 
political, and social circumstances. The early Socrates, a free artisan or perhaps 
even a slave, was democratic, radical, skeptical, one of the Anaxagorean scien- 
tific materialists and akin to the sophists. But his increasing material prosperity 
gradually turned him toward the oligarchic conservatives, and then he taught 
an idealist philosophy negating the earthiness of the democrats’ aims and 
interests. 

This interpretation fits many of the historical facts and reconciles the 
Aristophanic and Platonic-Xenophonic traditions (only, however, by making 
both reactionary). But in reducing philosophic doctrines and methods to their 
political associations, the approach abounds in broad and often vague analogies 
leading to exceedingly generous inferences: e.g., that physical speculation “arose 
out of” political inquiry is inferred from the comparison of Anaximander’s 
doctrine of cosmological oppositions, figuratively expressed as “injustice,” with 
Solon’s view of social strife (pp. 17-19). 

ALAN GEWIRTZ 


DIOGENES OF StInopE: A Stupy oF GREEK Cynicism. By Farrand Sayre. 

Baltimore: J. H. Furst Co., 1938. Pp. 141. $2.00. 

The various legends which have grown up about Diogenes the Cynic are here 
approached by way of a preliminary examination of the probable doctrines and 
sources of Cynicism. The conjecture that some elements of Cynic teaching may 
have had an Indian origin is explored and arguments are given to show that 
Antisthenes the Socratic was not connected with the position. Then the life of 
Diogenes is traced, with emphasis given to its psychopathic features and the 
symbolism which various episodes in it were to furnish later Cynics. 


ALAN GEWIRTZ 
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PERISH THE JEW! A CLINICAL TREATMENT OF ANTI-SEMITISM. By David 

Goldberg. New York: Bloch Pub. Co., 1939. Pp. vii+282. $2.50. 

The age-old suffering of the Jews, like the prolonged suffering of Job, is only 
a prelude to a future triumph. This is the thesis of David Goldberg’s optimistic 
treatment of the history and future of the Jewish people. The author, an Ameri- 
can Rabbi, rejects the “absorption” solution of the Jewish problem as lacking in 
realism and regards the Zionist movement as equally ineffective. He suggests 
instead a solution by “integration,” which would permit the Jews to maintain 
their identity in a Gentile culture from which the causes of racial discrimination 
had been somehow removed. There is much praise of the manner in which Rus- 
sia has apparently solved the problem. (The author was born in Russia. His 
earlier work, Sussman Sees It Through, discusses the Jew in Russia in detail.) 
Goldberg does not write, however, as an apologist for Stalinism. The book 
closes with a vague eulogy of democracy as the one source of hope in an other- 
wise bleak and dismal outlook. Martin GARDNER 


TWENTY CENTURIES OF JEWISH THOUGHT. By Dr. A. LICHTIGFELD. London: 

Shapiro, Vallentine & Co., 1938. Pp. 168. 15s. 

At first glance this appears to be an anthology of Jewish writings throughout 
history on the theology and philosophy of Judaism. Actually, it is a somewhat 
confused digest of these writings by the author, a British Jew of orthodox per- 
suasion. The reader is likely to regret the degree to which the writings of Dr. 
Lichtigfeld preponderate over the quotations from his sources. 

MARTIN GARDNER 


GANDHI TRIUMPHANT! THE INSIDE STORY OF THE Historic Fast. By Haridas 

T. Muzumdar. New York: Universal Pub. Co., 1939. Pp. 103. $1.00. 
MAHATMA GANDHI. By P. A. Wadia. Bombay: New Book Co. 

Haridas Muzumdar, author of numerous works on Gandhi, is concerned 
chiefly with the Mahatma’s latest ‘‘fast unto death” (March 3-7), which he 
regards as of great historical import. The author believes Gandhi to be the 
“greatest man alive in the world today” and the doctrine of Ahisma (love and 
nonviolence) the only hope of humanity. 

Mr. Wadia’s work suffers less from a plethora of exclamation marks. It is 
written in the form of a dialogue, permitting an imaginary professor at the 
University of Bombay to explain the principles of Gandhi to a visiting professor 
from Great Britain. The latter is not unduly impressed. 

Both of these small books are popular, rhetorical defenses of the Mahatma 
and his message, though perhaps more informative than they are persuasive. 

MARTIN GARDNER 


LECTURES ON JAPAN: AN OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE JAPANESE 
PEOPLE AND THEIR CULTURE. By Inazo Nitobe. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xii +393. $2.00. 

Dr. Nitobe’s books on Japan, like those of many another Japanese “‘inter- 
preter,” present a vivid panorama of Japanese life but offer little in the way of 
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an enlightened social analysis of Japan’s internal problems. Most of these lec- 
tures were delivered in America in 1932 (a year prior to the author’s death) 
when Dr. Nitobe was touring the nation as chairman of the Japanese Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. Although he frequently professed an ‘“‘objec- 
tive” approach to his subject matter, the lectures reveal an intense nationalism 
and curiously shortsighted political opinions. (Consider, for example, his lec- 
tures on the Manchurian question and the League of Nations in which he under- 
takes a defense of Japan’s imperialist policy.) Of more value and interest than 
the lectures on political topics are those dealing with the religion, poetry, 
morals, family life, and racial traits of his people, and the delightful tribute to 


Abraham Lincoln included in the Appendix. 
MartTIN GARDNER 


THE PsycHoLocy oF SociAL MovEMENTS: A PsyCHO-ANALYTIC VIEW OF So- 
ciETY. By Pryus Hopkins. London: Allen & Unwin, 1938. Pp. 284. 10s. 6d. 
Psychoanalysis has been used often lately to explain the social situation. 

Mr. Hopkins is an honorary lecturer in psychology in University College, Lon- 

don, and in this book he attempts to show why we are half-hearted in our efforts 

to improve the social situation. The reason he gives is derived mainly from 

Freud. The chapters deal with cruelty and violence and the relation of men to 

their possessions and their children. The author does not attempt to make 

psychology into a substitute for ethics, but he says very truly that psychology 
may be of the greatest assistance in the solution of moral problems. The real 
trouble begins when we attempt to apply a very limited theory of psychology to 
the complex problems of social life. The followers of Freud seem to overestimate 
the importance of what is called the Oedipus complex; and they certainly exag- 
gerate the effects of conventional repressions of the sexual impulse. In Mr. Hop- 
kins’ book there are many interesting comments upon contemporary problems, 
and his treatment of those problems is rightly dominated by a desire to improve 
the social situation. But there is no clear impression of the fundamental factors 
in social life which can be derived from his treatment; and his own tastes and 
distastes play too large a part in his program for improving other people. He 
seems to have an abnormal dislike for tobacco, and some of his preferences 
would hardly be shared by more than a very few in any community today. The 
book is therefore not a treatise on facts or values but rather a suggestive per- 
sonal comment upon some of our habits. The author remarks that the inhabit- 
ants of the world are ‘extremely odd at times in their behaviour.”’ This general 


statement, no doubt, includes a reference to the authors of books. 
BD. ®B: 


SUPERSTITION AND Society. By R. Money-Kyrle. (“‘Psycho-analytical Epit- 
omes,”’ No. 3.) London: Hogarth Press, 1939. Pp. x+163. 4s. 6d. 

Here is an attempt to explain some stories in mythology and some rituals as 
the results of repressions and complexes. The author follows Freud. He sum- 
marizes and discusses various theories such as those of Max Miiller, Tylor, and 
Andrew Lang. He points out that there has been a tendency among anthro- 
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pologists to seek an explanation of what appears to us to be objectionable in 
traditional stories and rituals in some supposed process of reasoning. Hence 
such theories as those of Frazer, with regard to magic. But just as the habits of 
individuals can be partly explained by reference to unconscious desires or re- 
pressed impulses, so the beliefs and rituals of early civilization may be due to the 
unconscious at work in very early times. The book is a valuable and interesting 
short study in the application of the ideas of Freud to the explanation of social 
structure and customs. Even if, as in most applications of psychoanalysis, there 
is some exaggeration of the importance of the sexual impulse, undoubtedly the 
author is right in maintaining that various forms of the repression of this im- 
pulse have affected the structure of society. There are valuable suggestions also 
in criticism of education as a means of producing approved responses within any 
community. This part of the book will be of great value to students of ethics. 
The philosophical assumptions of the author do not seem to be clearly under- 
stood by him but, taken as a statement in the abstract terms of an analytic 
psychology, the description of the facts is adequate. The book is short and well 
written and consistent throughout with the dominant ideas of Freud. 
C.D, B. 


CIVILIZATION, WAR AND DEATH: SELECTIONS FROM THREE WORKS By SIG- 
MUND FrEup. Edited by John Rickman. (‘‘Psycho-analytical Epitomes,”’ 
No. 4.) London: Hogarth Press and Institute of Psycho-analysis, 1939. Pp. 
viiit+102. 3s. 6d. 

In 1932 the League of Nations International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation proposed to Albert Einstein that he undertake to discuss any problem 
of his own choosing with a competent interlocutor. The problem Einstein chose 
was how to rid mankind of war; the interlocutor was Sigmund Freud. 

Freud’s candid reply to Einstein is reprinted in the present volume together 
with two closely related selections: one from an essay on war and death written 
in 1915 and the other from Civilization and its Discontents, which originally ap- 
peared in 1929. These selections are very much worth reading, but definitely 
not for what they have to say on the urgent problem of war-prevention. Equally 
disappointing is their Olympian silence on the great ethical question which the 
psychoanalytic movement itself has set everyone to asking: What is the op- 
timum rigor of conscience compatible with the maintenance of civilized society 


and individual happiness? 
MILTON B. SINGER 


LA PSYCHOLOGIE EXPERIMENTAL EN ITALIE: ECOLE DE Mi1an. By A. Manoil. 

Paris: Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. viii+48o. 

This is a useful survey of an important movement in Italian experimental 
psychology. It describes the far-flung experimental researches of Gemelli and 
his school at the Catholic University of Milan. 

M. Manoil’s evident admiration for Gemelli’s experimental bias is embar- 
rassed by the affiliated philosophy: Gemelli happens to bea leader in the Italian- 
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neo-scholastic movement and has not succeeded in keeping his psychological 
experiinents and his philosophical doctrines altogether separate. The present 
account of his work, however, is most strenuous in its efforts to free his psycho- 
logical school from its entangling alliances with philosophy—Catholic or other- 
wise. The principle used to select the genuinely experimental aspects of the 
work is the very same naive conception of science that was once so popular with 
American experimental psychologists but is now recognized to be illusory, name- 
ly, that science needs only to establish isolated facts without reference to their 
place in interpretative systems. initia i Diane 
BROTHERS IN CRIME. By Clifford R. Shaw, Henry D. McKay, and James F. 

McDonald. With special chapters by Harold B. Hanson and Ernest W. 

Burgess. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xit+364. $3.00. 

For the last two decades the students of criminal behavior have been inter- 
ested in the personal histories of criminals, it being supposed that through con- 
sideration of the individual’s experiences his actions can be understood and ex- 
plained. The result of this interest is noted in the numerous case studies ap- 
pearing in recent years, of which Brothers in Crime is an excellent example. This 
book presents in minute detail the biographies of six brothers, all of whom had 
extensive criminal careers. The similarity of the six life-patterns is remarkable. 
Born in an urban slum, each of the brothers entered upon his economic activities 
in the same way, beginning with begging and junking and gradually leaving 
these pursuits to engage in theft and burglary. Though repeatedly apprehended 
and punished, the brothers continued their depredations until all had com- 
mitted serious crimes. 

The conclusion that may be drawn from the account and the comments of 
the authors is that the cause of the criminal behavior of the six brothers is found 
in the social environment in which they spent their childhood. Over and over 
again in their early experiences appears the influence of a community in which 
crime was a common and approved activity. Under the circumstances it would 
have scarcely been possible for these boys to avoid delinquency. In thus point- 
ing out the relationship between culture and delinquent behavior, the book per- 
forms a useful service to sociology and to crime prevention. 

CarRL M. ROSENQUIST 


SociAL PsycHoLoGy OF HUNGER AND SEx. By A. E. Ayau. Cambridge: Sci- 

art Publishers, 1939. Pp. 160. 

This book expounds the “theory that human nature is composed of four ele- 
ments which in various proportions and combinations give rise, on the one hand, 
to what are called his [the individual’s] character and personality, and which, on 
the other hand, give rise to his conduct”’ (p. 14). The four elements are constitu- 
tion, desire, intelligence, and education. Although the author makes many as- 
tute observations, he does not succeed in convincingly reconciling his theory 
with the observed facts of social life. 2 

CARL M. ROSENQUIST 
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PREFACE TO FaiTH. By Louis Arnaud Reid. London: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 214. 
6s. 

This is an unusual book in that it is an estimate of the significance of Chris- 
tianity made by a “detached”’ philosopher who is a member of no church and 
yet has a sympathetic appreciation and some knowledge of the faith he is con- 
sidering. Such knowledge cannot unfortunately be assumed in many of those 
who seek to give a detached estimate. They are only too prone to substitute a 
superficial acquaintance with popular Sunday-School notions for a considered 
study of the Christian faith. Not so Professor Reid; and in consequence he is 
able to show with real discernment where “the shoe pinches” for the philosophi- 
cally minded in the orthodox statements of the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation. At the same time he expresses what he believes to be the per- 
manent value in the gospel of the Divine Love in language which is refreshingly 
free from the suspicion of cant which may cling to a too easy use of traditional 
phraseology. 

It is perhaps a pity that in his consideration of the significance of the person 
of Christ he concentrates on the Christology of the creeds but does not discuss 
the possible meaning of the biblical conceptions of the “Kingdom of God,” the 
“Messianic Mission,” the ‘Son of Man,” and the “Word of God,” which would 
appear to be the terms in which those whose thought has been touched by the 
more recent New Testament studies are searching after an expression of the 
impingement of the transcendent on the historical in the life and teaching of 
Jesus. In his criticism of the dogma of the Resurrection Professor Reid con- 
centrates on the alleged resurrection of the body, which he finds reason to ques- 
tion both on grounds of the scarcity of historical evidence and of moral value. 
He questions whether even Paul held the belief in the resurrection of the body in 
the sense in which he finds it objectionable. Yet whatever we make of the 
enigmatic story of the empty tomb, we must recognize it as a historical fact that 
it was on faith in the Resurrection in some sense that the teachings of Paul and 
the primitive church were primarily built. They may have been wrong; but to 
minimize the importance of this note of ‘“Ckristus Victor,” as Professor Reid 
does, would surely demand a far more radical change in the emphasis of the 
Christian religion than he appears to recognize. 

But these criticisms are in effect hopes that Professor Reid may pursue these 
questions further for us in another book. —— 7 
Du GROUPE ETHNIQUE A LA COMMUNAUTE RELIGEUSE; LE PROBLEME SOCIO- 

LOGIQUE DE LA RELIGION D’ISRAEL. By A. Causse. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1937. 

Pp. 343. Fr. 50. 

Here is traced the evolution of Israel’s society from its primitive organization 
to the merging of the nation, in exilic times, into the somewhat unified con- 
sciousness of a religious community. Of high importance in the process were the 
establishment of the monarchy, the publication of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
the exile, and then the varied influences that beat on Israel in the Diaspora. 
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It is of high value to have this matter discussed by a scholar of the recognized 
standing of Professor Causse, the more so since we possess all too little literature 
on this aspect of Israel’s life. In a work of such scope it is inevitable that many 
subsidiary points call for comment or criticism; we may here refer to only one. 
The antithesis set up between the Torah and the views of the sages (as, for 
example, in regard to Ben Sirah) evidences a failure to understand the deeper 


meaning of Israel’s “Wisdom.” 
W. A. IRWIN 


A SEARCH FOR A SELF. By Bonaro W. Overstreet. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1938. Pp. ix+263. $2.50. 

An intelligent and poetically minded urban woman who is “trying to decide 
what modern life calls for’ in everyday living converses in this volume on a 
multitude of subjects connected with her personal observations and experiences. 
Those who distrust male abstractions and are tired of cowering before formidable 
concepts will be warmed by the intimate and specific situational thinking in 
which Mrs. Overstreet indulges. She sets down much accumulated concrete 
wisdom about family relationships, friendships, and personal property; but she 
is less successful in achieving a consistent liberalism when it comes to the larger 
political and economic issues. Fortunately, she is aware of her own uncertain- 
ties in a way that disarms criticism. 

HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
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